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PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


In the closing retrospect annexed to the first volume of the 
Journal, the course intended to be pursued in conducting vol- 
ume second was briefly anticipated. The hasty outline then 
given, we propose now to fill up with a few details in the leading 
departments, to which we are most desirous of attracting the at- 
tention of our readers. 


Education as commenced under the care of mothers, will still 
receive particular attention; and in consequence of arrange- 
ments recently made, it will now be in our power to devote more 
regularly a portion of our pages to-this branch so important to 
the best interests of man. As subsidiary to this department, we 
shall still continue to procure the most recent informetion on 
the interesting subject of infant schools, and to lay before our 
readers whatever may enable the active friends of improvement 
to establish such schools in their respective vicinities. 


Our primary schools, it is to be hoped, will be benefitted by the 
introduction of this system, especially in their youngest classes. 
None of our readers who have perused the numbers of our first 
volume, can, we think, retain a doubt that primary education has 
hitherto labored under several serious de‘cts, which the system 
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adopted in infant schools would not fail to remove. The first of 
these defects which we would now mention, seems to be the 
entire neglect of physical education. The little pupils are too 
commonly converted into prisoners; and the confinement of 
body and soul seems to be the predominating object in the ar- 
rangements of the school room, the position of the scholars, and 
the regulations of the instructer. The management of infant 
schools, as delineated in our first volume, must, we think, have 
shown that all these features of the prevailing method, are pos- 
itive hindrances, rather than aids to improvement; and that they 
are in fact equally injurious to the pupils and the teacher. Phy- 
sical culture and enjoyment, it has been demonstrated, may be 
happily blended with the daily lessons of the school, so as actu- 
ally to become inseparable.* It seems to us a matter of urgent 
necessity that the improvement of primary schools, in this par- 
ticular, should be commenced forthwith. Is it worthy of the char- 
acter of any of our larger towns or cities, to have their primary 
schools in their present neglected condition? We will not detain 
our readers by a painful desciiption of what many of them may 
daily see,—buildings which by their diminutive size and accom- 
modations, seem designed to crowd and suffocate their tender 
occupants, and which, from their obscure and inconvenient lo- 
cation, are equally dismal within and without—no play ground 
—no scope for exercise or enjoyment—and to crown the scene 
of infliction, a full school in the heat of a summer day ; each 
little sufferer wedged in by his companions. There is, we know, 
here and there, a difference,—a pleasant, airy, well-lighted, well 
seated school room; but these are as the exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. Here, then, is a wide field for immediate reformation; 
and if the intelligence communicated in our pages, can contrib- 
ute to this end, we shall feel abundantly compensated for every 
effort. 

More, however, than what has been now suggested, remains 
to be done. The moral instruction of children at primary schools 
needs vastly more attention than it has yet received. It is not 
enough that occasional approbation or rebuke be dealt out, as 
the exigencies of the case or the moment may seem to require. 


® See articles on Infant Schools, in vol, I. a8 well as in the present Number. 
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Something systematic and permanent should be attempted,—in- 
deed, should be made one of the principal objects in such schools; 
where the foundation of disposition and character is laid for life. 
Here, too, the method adopted in infant schools, suggests the 
means of improvement. In these institutions, the cultivation of 
the heart receives its proper place in the scale of estimation: it 
is not treated as a thing which it is very well to keep in view 
occasionally, or as at best but a sort of collateral object. It is 
made the grand aim which the teacher must always have before 
him,—come of intellectual improvement what may. 

But the intellectual discipline of children is by no means neg- 
lected in the infant schools: it is pursued, in fact, on a much 
more rational and efficient plan than is adopted in even the best 
of primary schools. The whole method of cultivating the intel- 
lect is planned with reference to the formation of mental habits, 
rather than to the acquisition of a given quantity of spelling or 
reading. The attention is awakened and interested on a multi- 
tude of pleasing and useful subjects, by submitting to the observ- 
ation of the senses a variety of striking objects or representa- 
tions. The principle of curiosity is excited and gratified: an 
early tendency to inquiry and investigation, and a pleasure in 
mental exercise, are produced, which naturally lead to habits 
of reading and reflection,—the great safeguards of the heart, and 
among the best enjoyments of life. Instruction is given in a 
familiar and pleasing shape which delights the young recipient, 
as much as it advances his intellectual character. The whole 
business of early education is invested with such an aspect as 
makes it, throughout, a source of direct and never failing enjoy- 
ment. In these respects, too, our primary schools stand much in 
need of improvement. Our prevailing methods are addressed 
too much to the mere exercise of memory:—the scheme of in- 
struction is too narrow and exclusive:—it debars children from 
many sources of improvement and happiness which their Cre- 
ator seems to have designed for them. We shail not, therefore, 
consider the subject of infant schools as exhausted; while it con- 
tinues to furnish suggestions for the improvement of early edu- 
cation in any of its branches. 

Of equal importance is the department of common schools. 
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While the spirit of improvement is in.some places effecting a 
rapid reformation in the condition of these schools, there is still 
a deplorable number where the prevalence of a narrow and sor- 
did spirit, degrades the character of instruction by leaving it in 
unfit hands. There is no point of public interest, on which the 
voice of legislation, of the press, and of the pulpit, should be 
made to bear with greater force. With here and there the ex- 
ception of an enlightened and diligent instructer, our common 
schools are left very much to their chance in the course of 
things, or are treated with shameful neglect. Now, it is not 
enough that in these schools even a decent style of instruction 
be maintained. The great career of popular improvement 
should be perpetually going on here, as the ground of ali sub- 
stantial attainments in national character and national prosperi- 
ty. This is not a time to be boasting that few or none of our 
yeomanry are to be found who cannot read and write,—when 
the poorest mechanics and laborers in England and Scotland, 
are stepping forward to deliver instructive lectures on almost 
every department of useful science, and are becoming prepared 
to take an enlarged and intelligent survey at once of the mag- 
nificent theatre of creation, and of the great interests of man. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a superficial view of ge- 
ography, are by no means contemptible attainments. But are 
we to fasten down the popular mind to this petty course, and 
find ourselves, ere long, in the rear of the great march of im- 
provement, when by a vigorous effort our country may be made, 
in education, what it is in politics, an example to other nations? 
This result we cannot arrive at without higher and more liberal 
views of common education. The European policy of leaving 
the mass of the people at a respectful distance from a few, in 
their attainments, we profess to despise. But though we cannot 
charge any class in this country, with a desire to repress the 
interests of others, there is room, we fear, for the assertion that 
the body of the community are not duly awake to their true in- 
terests in this respect, that they are too much diposed to be con- 
tent with a comparatively low scale of education, when vigorous 
efforts through the medium of legislation might put the highest 
attainments within their reach. 
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With the exception of one country in Europe, the education 
obtained at common schools, is as yet but an experiment in its 
incipient stage. In this department, therefore, we must not look 
for models elsewhere. The national schools of England are, it 
is true, in a very prosperous condition, when we compare the 
present with the past opportunities of education afforded to the 
population of that country. The system of mutual instruction 
has been satisfactorily exhibited in these schools, as the most 
speedy and efficacious hitherto devised, for the communication 
of knowledge, and for the purposes of practical discipline. Still, 
we shall find, on examination that the whole scope of this de- 
partment of education is very narrow,—extending to perhaps 
not even the limits of our district school instruction, when under 
the management of a zealous teacher. In Scotland, where com- 
mon education has been the pride of the country for ages, we 
find a system which affords, indeed the poorest of its pupils the 
benefits of common and preparatory education combined, and 
sometimes furnishes an instance of a diligent youth making as 
high attainments before he leaves school, as are expected at 
some of our colleges. But when we examine in detail the course 
commonly adopted, we shall find it very inadequate to the ob- 
ject of training the mass of our youth for the discharge of their 
duties as men and as citizens. The parochial instruction of the 
Scottish schools seldom or never attempts even a decent ele- 
mentary course of geography or history,—branches justly deem- 
ed indispensable as the basis of that political intelligence which, 
in this country, must be widely diffused among all classes, to 
secure the blessings of enlightened and efficient legislation;— 
since the control of public interests among us, does not depend 
on the management of a few, but is virtually in the hands of all. 

But it is not alone to the branches just mentioned, that the 
public attention needs to be directed. ‘The elements of all use- 
ful science, and especially those which enter into the occupa- 
tions of the farmer and the mechanic, should form a part of edu- 
cation in the common schools of the whole country. And here 
we are forced to advert once more to the inadequate preparation 
which teachers receive for a proper discharge of their office. 
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The comparatively low state of our district schools is not attri- 
butable to the instructers so much as to the community at large. 
No provision is made for the instruction of teachers; and neither 
the zeal nor the funds of individuals can furnish the requisite ad- 
vantages. The condition of commen schools connot in fact be 
improved, unless the people and their representatives are brought 
to feel that teachers must, like other classes of men, be trained 
to their business. The extensive diffusion of the system of mu- 
tual instruction will, no doubt, facilitate the necessary details of 
the organisation, the government, and the exercises of a school. 
But if the education of the community is ever to be put on the 
footing to which its importance entitles it, the teachers of com- 
mon schools must be liberally furnished with all attainable op- 
portunities of becoming a highly enlightened body,—worthy, in 
short, of the great trust reposed in them. They have not hith- 
erto been properly considered what in fact they are,—the teach- 
ers of the community,—a class of men who enlarge or narrow 
the public mind by the standard of their own education. And 
this power, voluntary or involuntary as its exercise may be, is 
notwithstanding in continual action, elevating or depressing the 
best interests of the nation. 

These and collateral topics seem to require repeated urging 
in the pages of the Journal, and will continue to receive that 
proportion of attention which their importance demands. 


Academies and preparatory schools are undergoing an extensive 
reformation in most parts of this country. The salaries which 
teachers in this department commonly receive, make it more 
the interest of candidates to acquire better qualifications than 
are current for lower schools. 

Within a few years, particularly, there has not only been a 
visible improvement in the manner of imparting instruction, but 
a more liberal system, as regards the course of study: more 
branches are introduced ; and more years are assigned to this 
stage of education. These improvements are conspicuous in 
seminaries for females, and in the high schools recently estab- 
lished in various parts of the country. 
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Much however, of the business of reformation remains to be 


accomplished. A wider dissemination of practical education of a — 


higher order, is much needed for the benefit especially of those 
classes of the community who do not need the laborious literary 
preparation indispensable to professional life, but who do need, in 
their daily vocations, the best aids which practical science can fur- 
nish. This species of education is beginning to attract more of 
the attention to which it is entitled; and to this object we hope to 
assign a considerable portion of our pages. Preparatory educa- 
tion is certainly much improved of late years; and scholastic 
discipline, in its earlier stages, is no doubt better understood. 
The literary accomplishments of a youth who enters the older 
colleges, are now perhaps as great nearly as, in some instances, 
and at the distance of twenty years, they were required to be in 
a graduate. The quantity of learning, however, is not, we think 
the great object in education, nor even the quantity of intellect- 
ual discipline. The selection of branches must, in the first place, 
receive a proper attention; and the proportion of time which 
each is to receive should also be carefully adjusted. A want 
of attention to these points leaves most of our preparatory 
schools very deficient in a judicious preparation for higher de- 
partments of study. Greek and Latin and mathematics are be- 
come a monopolising campany, privileged to consume almost ex- 
clusively the time and the labor of youth, for several of the best 
years of life; no matter whether the candidate for admission to 
college has acquired the ability either to write or speak a decent 
sentence in his native tongue. Public sentiment and private ef- 
fort are, indeed, silently correcting this intolerable abuse. But 
neither in this nor in any other department of education, should 
improvement be obliged to steal in unawares. If we are indeed 
convinced that our standard of instruction is ill adapted to actual 
use, there should be no reserve about the introducing of reform- 
ation. Usage, how venerable soever by antiquity, should at 
once give place to the demands of present utility. 

The preparatory stage of education we shall endeavor to bring 
frequently before our readers, in our subsequent numbers, with 
a view to aid, as far ¥s our endeavors may, the progress of prac- 
tical improvement, which has of late been so successfully begun. 
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Collegiate education, like the department last mentioned, has, 
within a few years received an extraordinary impulse. The 
terms of admission to college have been much raised; and the 
course of study has undergone many favorable alterations, and 
received several useful additions. The improvements, however, 
which have been introduced are by no means commensurate to 
the present demands of preparation for actual life. One serious 
existing defect was mentioned in our last number. Another 
which is observable in the course of study adopted at most of 
our colleges, is, the arrangement by which the more laborious 
departments of study, are thrown upon the first years of college 
life; and in consequence of which the young men who have ar- 
rived at their ‘ senior’ year, and are shortly to present themselves 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Arts, are required 
to study Paley’s Theology or Evidences, and Blair’s Rhetoric, 
or similar works which are in use in most respectable academies 
for boys or girls. 

In other particulars, not less essential to good education, 
reformation seems equally needed. The whole discipline 
of college studies is too much of a passive character. The 
young candidate for active pursuits is too seldom required to 
engage in exercises of an invigorating and enlivening ten- 
dency. To sustain an undisturbed and steady flow of thought, 
under the guidance, of another mind, is one of the scholar’s 
highest attainments. But this is not the species of exercise 
which will be demanded of him in his years of busy employment. 
This is but a poor negative preparation for the energetic habits 
which must characterise the mind that aims at usefulness or dis- 
tinction on the scene of action. And yet how little above this 
point does the greater part of college duty actually rise! Vigor 
and promptness and facility, are in a great measure left to be 
the personal acquisitions of whoever pleases to cultivate them. 
Positive and independent mental action, which alone can lay the 
foundation of good mental habits, is put off till the student has 
passed the very fittest period for the formation of character,— 
a period one half of which well improved would have enabled 
him to enter on his professional studies, with a mind trained to 
a high pitch of ability, in every useful species of effort, and only 
requiring the peculiar direction and the impulse of professional 
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instruction, to usher him into the world actually and adequately 
prepared for his duties. 

Scholastic habits with their attendant mental inefficiency are 
still too predominant in college life; and with all respect for 
classical literature and mathematical discipline, we believe that 
they occupy a most unreasonable proportion of a student’s time 
and attention; if the estimate is to depend on a regard to the 
actual state of society, and the nature of public business in most 
of its departments. To this subject we shall improve every 
opportunity of directing the minds of our readers. And we 
shall be happy, if, in this way, we can succeed in attracting the 
attention of instructers and professors to the importance of de- 
voting much time and thought to their methods of teaching. A 
mistake, we fear, is very prevalent in this department of the 
subject of education. It is thought to be a very desirable thing 
that instructers in the lower departments—the teachers, for in- 
stance, of common schools—should pay attention to their personal 
qualifications for their office, or that they should have a seminary 
instituted for them, where they may learn better how to teach. 
But tutors and professors too often take it for granted that their 
comparative elevation in the scale of intellect and of educa- 
tion, exempts them from the necessity of attending to the study 
of instruction, either as a science or an art,—that being highly 
qualified, in point of science or literature, their qualifications for 
teaching are a matter of course, a thing requiring no separate 
attention. No mistake can be more fatal to the character of 
education than this. An individual may possess the loftiest en- 
dowments, may have made the most brilliant acquisitions in his 
department, and yet be utterly unfit for instracting. For, with all 
his advantages, he may never have attended to the business of 
teaching as an art demanding a wide range of observation, a long 
tried experience, a facility which is the result of skill,—all 
founded on a deep and attentive study of the habits of the human 
mind. 


There are, it is to be feared, too many instructers in our 
higher institutions, who feel satisfied that they have discharged 
their duty, when they have read an able lecture on a given sub- 
ject; though they leave their clags-rooms without a single at- 

VOL. I. 2 
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tempt to ascertain whether the ideas they have endeavored to 
communicate are really in possession of the minds of their stud- 
ents, or are likely by a deep and full impression to contribute 
any thing to the list of useful acquirements, or to the formation 
of mental character. 


The rapid and extensive improvement which, in this country, 
has taken place in every department of professional education, is 
matter of congratulation to every one who takes a patriotic inter- 
est in the intellectual character of those who are active and 
prominent in public life. 

Of the theological seminaries in the United States some afford 
the advantages of a style of education which, in the best corres- 
ponding institutions of Great Briiain, has not hitherto been at- 
tempted. It would occupy too much space for the brief glance 
we are now taking of the field of this year’s labors, were we to 
enter into the details which would make the truth of our asser- 
tion evident to persons who have not directed their attention to 
the state of this branch of education, at home and abroad. We 
should, moreover, be anticipating a survey of the condition of 
professional schools, which is intended to appear in successive 
numbers of this volume. But to those of our readers who are 
already possessed of any considerable degree of information 
respecting theological education, as conducted in American in- 
stitutions, it may be sufficient to present the intelligence contain- 


ed in the extract from professor Jardine, given in No. 12 of 


our first volume. The meagre outline of a course of divinity, as 
there sketched from one of the best seminaries of Scotland, shows 
how far the progress of American improvement, in this depart- 
ment, has outstripped that of older countries. 

In the studies preparatory to the profession of law, a similar 
course of improvement is advancing. In some of the law schools 
of this country, the practical method of instruction is in full op- 
eration. Extensive reading and punctual attendance on lec- 
tures, are not thought the only duties of the student. He is ex- 
pected to perform much active business of the same kind which 
will constitute the round of his professional duties. The disci- 
pline and training of the mind to the actual pursuits of life, seer 
in this department to be making rapid progress. Here, too, the 
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style of education which is becoming prevalent in this country, 
will bear a highly advantageous comparison with the listless and 
inefficient course which usage, or rather abuse, has sanctioned 
in legal instruction as at present given in Great Britain. 

In adverting to preparatory education for the profession of 
medicine, there is much that calls for the highest commendation. 
The character of professional instruction, in this department, has, 
when compared with its past condition, made signal progress. 
The time is but just passed, when, in some parts of this country, 
a few months’ reading and a few months’ attendance on practice, 
were reckoned an adequate preparation for the discharge of the 
duties of a physician. Fortunately, howéver, for society, that 
day has gone by; and some of our medical schools are, as regards 
practical advantages, surpassed by few in any country. 

With ali due credit, however, to the improvement already at- 
tained in professional education, there is still a great dispropor- 
tion existing in all its departments—particularly the last mention- 
ed—between the advantages offered to the student, and the use 
he is required to make of them,—between the instruction he re- 
ceives, and the practice he is induced to attempt. The learning 
ofthe young candidate for professional life, is still vastly beyond 
his ability to employ it with facility or success; and we still see 
too many highly educated young clergymen, who can neither 
write nor deliver a discourse with half the ease or effect with 
which they can controvert a point in theology, or discuss a Greek 
accent or a Hebrew point;—too may young lawyers, who stum- 
ble, and suffer, and blush, through a pleading, though qualified, 
perhaps, to deliver a very respectable course of lectures on the 
studies of their profession;-—and too many young physicians, who 
after a three years’ course of lectures and study, must shrink 
from or fail in simple operations in surgery. 

In all professions, it is still the too prevalent impression that 
preparatory education is the stage for theory, and that practice 
must, in a great measure, be deferred till the commencement of 
professional duty. This injurious mistake, however, is giving place 
to more enlightened views of education; and to aid the diffusion 
of such views, will be an object of more direct attention than 
hitherto, in the articles presented in the Journal. 
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The arrangement of the matter embraced in our pages, will be the 
same as heretofore. It has been found to admit every variety 
of proper articles yet selected or contributed; and though a more 
strict and systematic method might succeed in separating the 
theoretical from the practical, so as to give to each a distinct 
place, the result would probably be less useful actually, than 
that of following the natural order, in which theory and practice 
are combined, 

The leading improvements which seem to suggest themselves 
for the different departments of the Journal, are, as regards mis- 
cellaneous articles and intelligence, included in the remarks 
contained in the closing retrospect of volume first. In reviews 
and notices, more definite attention to the peculiar features in 
the plan and arrangement of particular works, with an occasional 
comparative analysis of their contents, will, we hope, be found 
serviceable to instructers, who, in the present fluctuating condi- 
tion of schools, are desirous of making the best selection. 


The governing principle of our future endeavors, will be a desire 
to aid, as far as possible, the advancement of explanatory and 
practical instruction, in all departments, without exclusive ad- 


herence to any name or system. In conformity with this pur- 
pose, it will be necessary to regard as defective such books and 
methods as adhere to the inculcation of what is unintelligible, or 
of what is never to be brought into actual use. We must con- 
consider as lost the time spent in loading the memory with mat- 
ter which possesses merely the merit of being systematically ar- 
ranged, but which cannot be understood or applied. 

At this peculiar period, when the boundaries of science are 
becoming enlarged so as to present such a range of objects to 
the attention of the young mind, a judicious economy of time and 
labor, is a duty urgent on all who can exert any influence on the 
character of instruction. No time can now be afforded for what 
merely furnishes the young with employment, or keeps them out 
of harm’s way, when there are so many highly interesting sub- 
jects to which their attention can be turned, so as to advance 
their mental character, and their preparation for future useful- 
ness. Large expectations are and ought to be formed of the 
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generation which now fills our school rooms, and is ere long to 
displace us from our stations in life. Atnotime has there been 
such a flood of intelligence poured in upon the minds of youth, 
or so exalted opportunities offered for improving the character 
and condition of man. 

It belongs, therefore, to the adult portion of society to be ac- 
tive and inquisitive about the best means of promoting the pres- 
ent improvement of the young, and not to rest satisfied either with 
established usage or present attainments. It is in the power of 
those who, in civilised society, have now the culture and the 
guidance of the human mind, to give it an impulse such as it 
never has received, and to which generations to come may look 
back as an epoch in the history of improvement. 


EDUCATION PREPARATORY FOR PUBLIC LIFE. 


{From Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education. } 


(The subject of the following article is presented by its author 
in that light which is best adapted to the improvement of instruc- 
tion as given in the institutions of Great Britain. In many par- 
ticulars, however, professor Jardine’s suggestions are capable of 
being transferred to the higher seminaries of our own country; 
and in this case every sentiment advanced by him, will acquire in- 
creased weight and value from our peculiar constitution as a na- 
tion, which renders preparation for the right discharge of public 
duty a matter of immediate concern to the whole community. ] 


Havine taken a survey of the professional departments of law, 
medicine, and theology, for which provision has been made in 
universities, at the end of the under-graduate course, it remains 
to inquire, whether there are not many other classes of students 
who may receive much advantage from appropriate establish- 
ments in universities. What provision is made in these seats of 
learning for the education of a numerous class of students who, 
from their birth, rank, and condition, may become statesmen, 
legislators, and magistrates? A young man may be a good lin- 
guist or mathematician, and yet be utterly unqualified for the 
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numerous duties which belong to the citizen of a free country. 
On this account, there ought to be established, in the great semi- 
naries of the nation, a course of study, fitted to prepare youth 
for the important duties of active life. The physician and the di- 
vine, when they have finished the under-graduate course, are 
only ready to begin the studies which have an immediate relation 
to their future profession. Why, then, should not the member 
of parliament, the lawgiver, the justice, &c. have the advantages 
of such a system of liberal instruction at college, as will secure 
to them that knowledge and those habits which are suited to 
their high destinations in the civil and political world. 

What, then, it may be asked, are those additional branches 
which ought to be introduced into the professional course of 
public education? In answer to this question, I should name 
three subjects, as possessing the greatest degree of importance 
in reference to the object under consideration, namely, the phi- 
losophy of history, political economy, and the study and practice 
of eloquence. These, generally speaking, are still wanted in 
all our academical systems; while they are of such extensive 
importance for forming the character of public men, that it might 
appear quite superfluous to waste a single argument in order to 
recommend their adoption. 

In regard to the first of the branches just mentioned, the phi- 
losophy of history, | have to remark that lectures on history have 
been established in several universities and professors appointed; 
but they have seldom been numerously attended. Their object 
has chiefly been to teach the method of reading history, by com- 
municating an abridged and arranged view of the facts and events 
as circumscribed by time, place, and circumstances, and their 
lectures therefore are supposed to comprehend little more than 
might be acquired by a careful perusal of historians, But in a 
course of lectures on the philosophy of history, the attention of 
the students should not be confined to the mere facts and events 
which fill the annals of states and kingdoms; but should be di- 
rected in a special manner to those principles in human nature 
which give their origin to the various forms of society, from which 
spring the institutions, laws, and usages which characterise the 
condition of man, in his most polished, as well as in his rudest 
state. Such a course of lectures would, in short, unfold the mo- 
ral and political history of man, and present an illustration of 
the principles upon which nations are founded ; and which give 
birth to the rights, the duties, aad the obligations of the human 
being, viewed as a member of acommunity. It would also point 
out the several sources of his improvement, in virtue, happiness, 
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and independence, as well as the causes of his depravity and 
decline; and, in searching for examples to confirm and illustrate 
his statements, the lecturer would have recourse in particular to 
the history of our own country. 

He might begin by exhibiting to his students the state of Brit- 
ain, according to the earliest accounts, when it was chiefly known 
as a small island adjoining to the European continent, inhabited 
by the ‘penitus tote divisos orbe Britannos.’ The surface of it 
was for the most part covered with impenetrable forests and in- 
hospitable deserts. The inhabitants were few in number; living 
either in a solitary manner, or roaming in straggling parties from 
one place to another, seeking shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather in caves, or in the most miserable huts; possessing nei- 
ther towns nor villages—without agriculture, without commerce, 
without arts; feeding on the spontaneous gilts of nature, and coy- 
ering their bodies with the skins of wild beasts. In such a con- 
dition, there was no bond of union among them,—no shadow of 
political institutions,—no laws, either to protect or to avenge,— 
no rights, but such as were founded on violence and brute strength, 
—no property,—no security,—no confidence. The relations of 
domestic life Seem to have been scarcely formed, and not at all 
respected. The rude savages lived almost promiscuously in their 
caverns; obeying no calls but those of appetite, and yielding to 
no authority except that of the military chief who drew them 
forth to plunder or revenge. 

The next picture to be presented is that of Britain abounding 
in cultivated fields, and great populous cities, and magnificent 
works of art; having colonies and possessions ten times more 
extensive than its native territory; navies which cover every sea; 
a commerce which stretches to every part of the earth; a politi- 
cal power and influence, which are felt in the remotest regions of 
the globe; and a superiority in arms, which is at once acknowl- 
edged by the most improved, and felt by the most barbarous na- 
tions. She presents, too, a government the nearest to perfection 
of any that human wisdom has yeti succeeded in constructing; 
and which affords more scope for talent and enterprise than any 
that is yet known in the rest of the world.* She exhibits also 
ahighly improved condition of the arts and sciences, institutions 
civil, political, and religious, which preserve and cherish those 
sacred principles of liberty, virtue, and honor, that give life and 
spirit to the whole:—and, in a word, a combination of nearly all 
the advantages which man proposes to himself by the formation 


* The professor ought, we believe, to be understood here as speaking with 
reference to a comparative view of European nations.— Eth 
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of society, and which can be obtained only by industry, security, 
liberal principles, and the free communication of knowledge. 
Add to these facts, the exalted and cheering prospect of still 
higher improvement, and still greater advances in learning, in- 
dependence, wealth, and power; and the contrast will then ap- 
pear striking and complete. 

Such is the amazing gap which is to be filled up by the philo- 
sophical historian;—and so extensive is the field in which he is 
to seek an illustration of the principles which explain the pro- 
gress of society! A retrospect such as this must excite in the 
mind of an ingenuous youth a deep feeling of interest. He will 
burn with a desire to obtain a full explanation of a moral phe- 
nomenon, at once so striking and so familiar, so curious, and yet 
so important. He will be induced to regard the study of the hu- 
man character as one of the subjects most worthy of his atten- 
tion, and to stamp the highest value on that species of knowledge 
which throws light on the operations of his mind, under differ- 
ent external circumstances at the sundry stages of his political 
career. The history of human institutions will become to him a 
system of moral science. He will learn to read in the language 
of facts, opinions, and public establishments, the best commen- 
tary on the mental energies and passions of his fellow creatures; 
—he will find himself able to estimate the talents, the resources, 
and the ultimate improvement of man, by taking a measure of 
what he has already achieved, and of the rate at which he has 
advanced. While the geologist, in his department, is endeavor- 
ing to explain the deepest secrets in the natural history of our 
planet, and to point out the physical causes which have been em- 
ployed in forming and distributing the mineral strata of which it 
is composed, why should not the inquirer into mental phenomena 
attempt to unfold the succession of events which form the histo- 
ry of its principal inhabitant, and account for the many changes 
which have taken place during his progress from rudeness to re- 
finement? 

It has been usuai to illustrate this progress by a reference to 
four several stages of civilisation, denoted and characterised by 
the different means which are resorted to at each of these pe- 
riods, for the production or distribution of food. The first is the 
age of hunting and fishing, when as yet man has few wants and 
fewer arts. This is succeeded in process of time by the feed- 
ing of flocks, a state which implies greater foresight and an in- 
creasing regard to comfort. At that epoch, men begin to have 
fixed residences, to acquire the notion of separate property, to 
study the convenience of dress, and to erect habitations of a more 
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durable description than are ever built by the roving hunter. 
The third epoch is marked by the commencement of field labors. 
The land is made to contribute a supply of food; and the scatter- 
ed cottages are now arranged in the form of a village. The soil, 
at this period, becomes a source of wealth and influence; its 
qualities are improved; and the methods of culture, and the in- 
struments of husbandry exercise the ingenuity of the farmer and 
mechanic. A surplus produce is obtained; and the owner studies 
to vary and increase his enjoyments, by exchanging what he has 
to spare for the superfluities of which his neighbors are willing 
to dispose. Hence arises the fourth age of human improvement, 
that of commerce and manufactures, which is accompanied with 
an advanced state of learning and refinement, of luxury and ar- 
tificial wants, a multiplication of the arts, and the more delicate 
enjoyments of society. 

The path, now described, is that in which the human race has 
advanced towards civilisation. It has even been regarded as 
the natural course which, if they are not diverted from it by ac- 
cidental causes, all nations are destined to pursue. It is admit- 
ted, at the same time, that some people have been prematurely 
forwarded to the last stage of improvement, without passing 
through all the preceding ones. The Americans, for example, 
by receiving all at once the arts of European nations, have been 
rapidly carried to a high degree of civilisation and wealth; to 
which, but for the advantages now mentioned, they would not 
have attained, until after the labors and inventions of several 
centuries. 

In a course of lectures, however, such as that I am now re- 
commending, the main object with a judicious teacher, will not be 
the reception of any favorite theory on the part of his pupils, 
nor even the communication of the greatest possible degree of 
knowledge relative to historical events. He will find, on the 
contrary, that the most essential duty connected with his office, is to 
make the young to think for themselves; and for this purpose he will 
be less solicitous to provide them with a mass of facts, than to 
excite a spirit of inquiry, and to secure the exercise of all their intel- 
lectual faculties. With the same views, he will accustom them to 
regular composition on the subject of his lectures; and encour- 
age them to free speculation on the sources and character of po- 
litical events as they pass before them. 

At this stage of their education, the art of expressing their 
thoughts in correct and perspicuous language ought to have be- 
come familiar; and it is presumed that such an exercise must now 

Yor, I. 3 
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be productive not less of satisfaction than of improvement, real- 
ising the pleasing fruits of former care and exertion. 

‘The history of Great Britain is replete with topics on which 
students, arrived at the age and attainments of those we have 
now in view, might have their minds most profitably employed. 
The Roman, Saxon, and Norman conquests present numerous 
facts which still affect the rights, privileges, and even the laws 
of Englishmen. The feudal institutions are pregnant with in- 
struction. The forms of government, the modes of legislation, 
and the principles on which property was held and transmitted, 
afford many interesting views to the young statesman, and could 
not be studied by him, under the direction of an intelligent mas- 
ter, without storing his mind with much valuable knowledge, cre- 
ating habits of discrimination, and giving him the ready use of 
many intellectual energies which might otherwise have remained 
dormant and ineffective. 

Passing over many subjects which invite the attention both of 
teacher and pupil, | may mention, as one of the greatest inter- 
est, the origin and constitution of parliament, its division into 
separate houses, the objects, qualifications, and privileges of 
each, as well as the method of introducing and conducting the 
business of the nation. The history of parliament is the history 
of British liberty. —It is connected with another important topic, 
the decline of the prerogative, and the extension of popular 
rights; and in this way naturally recalls, the long and doubtful 
struggles between the crown and the people, the various success 
with which these were attended, and the final adjustment of our 
excellent constitution on the basis of liberty. 

These, however, and the long list of subjects which might be 
enumerated, will be regarded by the professor of the philosophy 
of history, not so much as parts of a narrative with which every 
young man should be acquainted, as the materials of intellectual 
food and exercise, for strengthening the minds of his pupils, and 
as the fittest means for calling forth their industry and talents, 
as well as for giving them an insight into those parts of the human 
character, to which all the relations and institutions of social life 
bear an ultimate reference. 

But it must not be conceived that, even at the period of life 
when students, after having gone through the under-graduate 
course, may be supposed to enter the class of which we are now 
speaking, much skill will not be necessary on the part of the 
professor, to secure their constant and hearty co-operation. Their 
minds, no doubt, must now be open to a variety of notions which 
cannot be expected to influence the conduct of boys in the junior 
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classes; and there are inducements to exertion, arising from am- 
bition, interest, or vanity, which may perhaps, in some instances, 
counteract the love of ease, and subdue the natural aversion 
to study, Still the professor will find all his experience neces- 
sary to sustain that regular and constaut activity among his stud- 
ents, without which, he knows well, his labors would prove 
comparatively vain. He must contrive to place them in such 
circumstances that exertion will almost cease to be a matter of 
choice. He must impose on them such a degree of moral neces- 
sity, as to render their co-operation with him certain and vig- 
orous. He must connect their endeavors so closely with his 
own, that zeal on his part may produce on theirs activity and 
perseverance. Seasible that, unless the young men under his 
care can be induced to read, write, and reflect, his learning and 
research must go for nothing, every professor, whose views have 
been formed on the practical system of education, will, above all 
things, labor to create in them a willing mind, and to render the 
exercise of their mental powers easy, familiar, and pleasant. 

[ abstain from pointing out subjects for numerous essays 
which ought to be written in the class of the philosophy of his- 
tory; both because such details would be inconsistent with the 
general nature of my remarks, and more particularly, because 
the method of conducting the practical part of academical edu- 
cation, has been explained at considerable length, in a former 
division of this work. Suffice it to say, that the subjects pre- 
scribed should be carefully selected with regard to the previous 
attainments of the student, and to the sources of information 
within his power, and that they should be often expressed in an 
interrogatory form, so that by frequent repetition of the question 
to himself, the student may be assisted in keeping before him 
the end in view, and prevented from deviating. I therefore pro- 
eeed to make a few observations on the second branch of pro- 
fessional instruction, as applicable to the business of civil and 
mercantile life, namely, THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

This science is, from its nature, more difficult to be acquired 
than most others. It is abstracted from the train of affairs and 
events which respect man, in his public capacity, from his rude 
to his most civilised state. The access to it is guarded by a 
host of terms and phrases, which require much discrimination, 
definition, and illustration. These must not only be known, but 
familiarly known, previous to argumentation and reasoning. The 
following are among the number of these phrases :—Labor, pro- 
ductive, unproductive,—division of labor,—value, exchangeable 
value,—price of commoditics natural and market,—capital, em- 
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ployment of it,—production,—distribution,—-consumption,-— 
stock,—rent,—freedom of and restraints on trade,—circulating 
medium,—opening of ports,—systems of political economy and 
many others. I know no method by which the necessary know- 
ledge of these can be more effectually obtained, than by the ap- 
pointment of professors in universities, and by subjecting their 
investigation to lectures, examinations, and exercises. 

In the present state of society this is a very important study; 
for it is closely connected, not only with trade, taxation, and the 
public revenue, but with all the practical departments of govern- 
ment whether in peace or in war. It is a science, however, 
which may be said to be still in its infancy. No light is derived 
to it from the labors of antiquity; nor from the plodding industry 
ofthe middle ages. Its date ascends no higher than the begin- 
ning of the last century, when certain Italian writers engaged in 
speculations on the sources of public wealth; and thus laid the 
foundation of one of the most valuable kinds of knowledge which 
have aided the advancement of modern civilisaticn. 

The philosophers of France extended the views suggested by 
the Italian economists, with all the enthusiasm and talent which 
belong to that country. Sir James Stewart had the merit of nat- 
uralising the science here; soon after which, it was taken up by 
Dr. Smith, who long adorned this university, and who, by means 
of his immortal work, conferred on mankind one of the greatest 
benefits which the arts and business of life have ever receiv- 
ed from the researches of learning and genius. In latter times 
Malthus, Say, Ricardo, and Craig have followed the steps of the 
great author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations;’ adding new lights, or 
suggesting modifications of his doctrines, according to the vari- 
ous results which are unfolded by the progress of society. 

Though the science of political economy has not yet attained 
that certainty in its first principles to which in all probability it 
will hereafter arrive, it has, unquestionably, acquired such a de- 
gree of consistency and importance, as to justify its introduction 
into the academical course of education. Every argument that 
was employed in recommendation of an establishment in our 
universities for teaching the philosophy of history, bears with 
equal force in favor of a class for political economy. It isa 
branch of learning which ought to be held indispensable in the 
education of all young men whose rank in life may, at any fu- 
ture period, give them a place among the legislators of the coun- 
try, or even open up to them those paths of ambition, where 
wisdom and knowledge prove of the greatest avail, both to raise 
their own character, and to secure the welfare of the public. 
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The gentleman of fortune, the magistrate, and the merchant 
should be taught to seek in the lecture room of the political 
economist, an acquaintance with those principles, on which the 
wealth, the commerce, and even the jurisprudence of the nation, 
are known to have their firmest support. 

But no reasoning on the mere abstract grounds of expediency, 
will so clearly establish the many advantages attending the 
knowledge of this science, as the well known history of the bul- 
lion committee, which sat, towards the conclusion of the late 
war, on the subject of the national currency. Men of the great- 
est abilities took opposite sides on that question, differing even 
in regard to the first principles in reference to which it was to 
be determined. ‘There was no approach to unanimity. They 
found no common ground on which to stand. The legislators 
of the kingdom, in whose hands were deposited the commerce 
and prosperity of the richest and largest mercantile society in 
the world, reasoned as loosely and with as slight a hold on any 
established principle, as if they had been weighing the merits of 
two geological theories. At a subsequent period, however, when 
the bearing of the question came to be better understood, the 
contending parties found themselves of one mind. Some of the 
gentlemen had in the mean time gone to school, whence they 
returned to their duty in parliament, not only more learned in 
general, but complete converts to the particular system which 
thev had so vigorously opposed. 

Hereafter, there will be no apology for such ignorance. The 
public will no longer tolerate such a want in their representa- 
tives of that very species of information, which is the most es- 
sential to the proper discharge of their duty. From their defi- 
ciency in the knowledge of this subject, they are frequently 
compelled to abstain from taking any share in those delibera- 
tions, on which the highest interests of the nation are suspended. 

This defect in education may be easily supplied by the ap- 
pointment of professors in all universities, to teach the elements 
of political science. Such an addition to the course of study 
might be made at small expense, and so arranged as not to in- 
terfere with any branches of literature or philosophy which are 
already taught. According to the scheme which I have ventur- 
ed to suggest, it would not occupy the attention of the student 
until he had finished the under-graduate course. It would take 
its place in the academical curriculum at the same period with 
divinity, Jaw, and physic; constituting a professional education 
to those who are not to become members of any of the three 
learned faculties. 

I find it altogether unnecessary to enter into any detail as to 
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the mode of conducting such a class. Regular exercises in the 
way of writing and examination, I hold, are essentially requisite 
even at this advanced stage of the student’s progress. His at- 
tention to the lectures will be, by this means, gained; his talents 
will be improved, his ingenuity will be sharpened, and the valu- 
able habits of reflection and composition, will be matured. Ev- 
ery young man, indeed, of ordinary powers and ambition will be 
forward to second the endeavors of his teacher, in a field of in- 
quiry so interesting and important. He will find himself employ- 
ed in researches which, from time to time, engage the great coun- 
cil of the nation, and in the examination of principles which guide 
the practical administration of government. He will be called 
upon to give his opinion on measures which divide the wisdom of 
parliament; to trace the effect of institutions and laws which di- 
rect the efforts of industry, which open channels for commercial 
enterprise, and which regulate the practical and mercantile in- 
tercourse of the whole civilised world. In such circumstances, 
the curiosity and ardour which inflame the youthful mind, will, in 
general, prove a sufficient stimulus to exertion. The professor 
will find his task easy; and the pupil will discover that his studies 
are not less pleasant, than they are profitable and honorable. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of political science to 
the higher classes of the community, I am aware that difficul- 
ties will be found or created, to oppose its introduction as a 
branch of education into those seminaries where it would be at- 
tended with the greatest advantages. The power of public 
opinion acts slowly, and with little perceptible effect, on ancient 
institutions and established usages. The universities of Eng- 
land, accordingly, will not be the first to admit innovation, though 
it should appear before them, recommended with the most flatter- 
ing promises of improvement and utility. But they will, perhaps, 
follow at a distance, the example of less magnificent corpora- 
tions, allured by their success or stimulated by a sense of their 
own deficiency; and when the work has been nearly accom- 
plished by others, the patrons of national education will proba- 
bly come forward to extol the motives, and enjoy the triumphs 
of a liberal age. 

It gives me much pleasure to state, before I conclude these 
observations, that the professor of moral philosophy, in this uni- 
versity,* has, for many years, delivered a course of lectures on 
political economy, with great approbation and success. 


* Mr. Mylne, much esteemed in his native country, for his mild and tolerant 
spirit on religious subjects, for libera) views of political affairs, and an original 
and ingenious theory of intellectual philosophy,—Ed. 
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The third branch which I have proposed,,as an addition to 
the course of professional education, is a class for the improvement 
of eloquence. 

This proposal, | am aware, may appear to many persons to 
be both less practicable and less useful, than either of the two 
former; and, besides, as there are already in our universities 
professors of rhetoric, whose office it is to teach at least the 
principles of eloquence, an additional institution for a purpose 
so nearly similar may appear unnecessary. These remarks, 
however, do not apply to the object which I have in view. It is 
not the science of eloquence merely that I would have taught 
in our colleges; it is the art of speaking, founded on practice 
and illustrated by example, which I regard as a valuable desi- 
deratum in our academical course. But before I can distinctly 
state the object of the class I am now proposing, there are two 
or three points which must be discussed and settled, in order to 
establish its practicability. In the first place, I should not de- 
spair of being able to prove, that the seeds of eloquence are to 
be found scattered in every mind, in a greater or less degree; 
and, also, that there is a certain attainable improvement in that 
art, to which every student may be successfully carried, by means 
of judicious training. It is not pretended, indeed, that even the 
best system of instruction, in this department, will render a man 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero; but it is maintained, at the same 
time, that much benefit may arise from cultivating the original 
powers of the mind, of the voice, and of the ear, whatever may 
be their limits, as well as from presenting an opportunity to 
young men, of ascertaining the extent of the gifts which they 
have received from nature, anc of turning them to the best ad- 
vantage. In this, as in all other branches of education, many 
individuals, it is true, would derive little profit from the labours 
of the teacher. 

Again, I have to observe, that, considering the great import- 
ance of eloquence to public men, it is an object worthy of na- 
tional attention to provide means for improving it, even though 
the greater number of students should fail to attain the qualifica- 
tions ofa finished oratory. The advantages attending such a class 
would not, however, be confined toa few. The majority of the 
young men who should enter it, would infallibly gain improve- 
ment, as well from their own practice, as from the example of 
others: and, if we estimate aright the high value of a distinct 
and effective mode of delivery, in the church, at the bar, and, 
above all, in the two houses of parliament, we shall find that it is 
of more consequence to promote, even though in an inferior de- 
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gree, the general culture of this talent, than to confer the high- 
est oratorical accomplishments on a few individuals whose abil- 
ities might naturally be fitted to receive them. 

I have to remark, too, in the third place, that the means, no 
less than the capacity of improvement, are in the hands of every 
one. It is not necessary that the student of eloquence should 
have recourse, to the precepts of Aristotle, of Cicero, or of 
Quintilian ; or that he should sedulously form himself on the 
models of a high antiquity. Nature, and the example of an able 
teacher, will point out the species of eloquence which he should 
endeavor to acquire: and a constant well-regulated exercise will 
prove of more avail, for the accomplishment of his purpose, than 
the most painful study of all that has been written, by Greeks 
and Romans, on the theory of declamation, and on the art of 
moving the passions. But I forbear at present entering into de- 
tails relative to the plan of conducting this important branch of 
professional education; having some intention of expressing my 
opinions, in regard to its object, and the practical methods by 
which alone this object can be attained, in a separate publica- 
tion on a kindred subject. If I shall be able to follow out my 
intentions respecting this third division, one object which I shall 
keep in view, is, to give up the method of teaching eloquence 
by explaining the abstract systems of rhetoric, as laid down in 
the works of Aristotle, Cicero, or Quintilian, which has been so 
long practised, and with so little success; nor shall I satisfy my- 
self by extracting brilliant passages or figures, from celebrated 
orations, as has commonly been done. I propose to make a 
selection of such orations, ancient or modern, as will best suit 
my purpose, to make the whole, and not detached parts of the 
oration, the subject of my criticism,—to direct the minds of 
youth to the substance, spirit, intelligence, feeling, and associ- 
ation which it contains from the beginning to the end; and, if I 
shall be successful in this part of my work, it will not be diffi- 
cult to conduct the other parts of it in such a manner as to af- 
ford a specimen of teaching by example. This complete analy- 
sis leads to simple and rational rules of elocution and delivery, 
within the reach of every student to understand and to apply. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION AT THE BRISTOL INFANT SCHOOL. 


(It is with much pleasure that we return to this subject, so 
interesting to every parent, and to every friend of human im- 
provement. The following article is from Goyder’s Manual, a 
new and ingenious work on the education of infants. Mr. G’s 
plan will be found to vary somewhat from those hitherto submit- 
ted to our readers; but this circumstance, as the prime object 
of all are the same, will only be found to render his views the 
more pleasing from the varied aspect in which they present 
this department of instruction. | 


Orver.—lIf ‘ Order is heaven’s first law,’ it certainly ought to 
be the first law upon earth; and vain will be the attempt of gain- 
ing any advantages from an Infant School, unless it is made a 
principal rule of action: kindness, under all circumstances, must 
be the ground work of the plan; an object never to be lost 
sight of. There are, nevertheless, many and various manual 
exercises, which are admirably calculated to habituate the mind 
to habits of cheerful obedience. As the whole system is noth- 
ing more or less than one continued circle of varied amuse- 
ments, I shall not introduce the word play,* because, strictly 
speaking, it altogether may be designated play. The principal 
method of obtaining order is by attending to signals. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, or soon after, the bell rings: 
this is a signal for the children to collect themselves together: 
a second ringing of the bell finds them in their proper places, 
and prepares them for the commencement of those exercises 
which they are aware will from thence follow. The bell, as a 
signal, is very useful; for being of sufficient power to be dis- 
tinctly heard throughout the school room and play ground, it is 


* The system of Instruction pursued at the Bristol Infant School, is said to 
consist of one continued round of varied amusements, not that play is the prin- 
cipal characteristic, but because the instruction is so blended with amusement, 
that it ought to be termed nothing else. Children’s attention, (especially in- 
fants’) cannot long be fixed; and if we can so convey our instructions as to make 
them consider they are amusing as well as instructing themselves, we are likely 
to fix their lessons more permanently on the mind, and at the same time to re- 
lieve them from any of that restraint with which too many children are so much 
shackled. The system is, therefore, said to consist in one continued round of 
varied amusement. What is repitition of arithmetical tables? Instruction ; 
but it is conveyed in so pleasing a manner, that it is also an amusement. And 
what is reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, singing, marching, &c. &c.? All 
instruction ; granted—but it is an amusement to me to convey such instruc- 
tions, and I know it is amusement for the children to receive them. 
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a much readier method of summoning them together, than by 
word of mouth. The bell is also used as a signal both to com- 
mence lessons, and to lay them aside; it is likewise employed 
as a direction to arrange themselves into various positions, as 
the different classes have repeated their lessons, and are succes- 
sively returning to their seats; it is of great utility as a method 
of bringing the children into order, for no sooner is it heard, than 
a prompt obedience immediately follows. I lately adopted the 
use of a wooden hammer er pointer which I have struck upon 
the table to obtain silence, but at the advice of some judicious 
friends I have now laid it aside; and I certainly am of opinion, 
that any thing which has a tendency to occasion fright, or which 
carries with it an idea of anger, is of all things to be avoided. 
The reader will find some useful hints on this subject, in the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson’s work on Infant Schools. 

Sincinc.—The children being thus collected together by 
the bell, the school is opened by the singing of one or more 
short Hymns, which are so composed as to afford practice 
in singing either long, short, common or particular metres. 
In selecting hymns for the use of Infant Schools, great care 
should be taken, that nothing like a party spirit be intro- 
duced in them. Some persons have objected to the intro- 
duction of hymns altogether; but I must be free to say, that 
in many cases, I have found them produce incalculable bene- 
fit. They often tranquillise and soften the most obdurate tem- 
pers, and not unfrequently act as a magnet of attraction on those 
children, who from obstinacy or some other worse cause (not 
checked, but even encouraged by many parents) cannot other- 
wise be prevailed upon to attend regularly at school. And if‘ Mu- 
sic hath charms to sooth the savage breast,’ it is not too much 
to expect, that from its soothing tendency on the young and ten- 
der minds of children, the most gratifying effects may succeed. 
By the custom of singing these hymns, an impression is made 
on the minds of children not easily effaced; this impression con- 
sists in exciting gratitude to the great Giver of all good for the 
blessings they enjoy, as well as to their benefactors upon earth 
for the kindness which they receive. I had more trouble in teach- 
ing the children to sing, than in teaching them any thing beside; 
but when once I had accomplished it, I found myself amply 
rewarded. Again, the singing of these hymns, produces,’ in the 
children, an humble and teachable frame of mind; for this pur- 
pose, I always open the school with the exercise of singing. 

Prayer. Whatever may have been asserted by various per- 
sons with regard to prayer, and however the conduct of the 
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friends and supporters of the Bristol School may have been 
questioned, this is an indisputable fact, that the heart and the lips 
should be in perfect unison, which even as it respects adults we 
find is no easy matter; form is often substituted for reality; 
shadow for substance, and ‘ much speaking’ for a test of gen- 
uine piety. We have, however, not followed the opinions of 
men on this all important subject, but have rather endeavored 
to adhere to the true spirit of prayer as given to us by our glo- 
rified Redeemer. We are anxious to impress upon the minds 
of the children, the feelings of devotion and constant gratitude 
to their heavenly Father; and trust in his goodness; and both by 
their hymns and lessons they are taught the duty and advantages 
of prayer. We object only to so solemn an act as thet of an ad- 
dress to the deity being performed as a mere public form, while 
from the variety of objects around them, the children would in 
many instances give but a divided attention, and would be! in 
danger of acquiring the habit of praying in external appear- 
ance only, when their minds were occupied with other subjects, 
Wethink too seriously of the danger of drawing near to our 
great ‘Creator with our lips only, while our hearts are far from 
him:’ we are afraid, to dare risking the substitution of a cere- 
mony for the devotion of the heart. 

To qualify this subject still further, we would fain put the fol- 
lowing proposition, and we doubt not, but the result of it must 
have been generally witnessed by those who are at all conver- 
sant with the management and direction of Infant Schools. 
In schools which open and close with the children’s repeating a 
prayer kneeling, we may perhaps have observed, that the words 
were uttered in the tone and posture of decorum and solemnity; 
but let us view the subject a little closer, let us trace the wander- 
ing eye, the repeated falling of the knees, together with the busy 
rubbing of them at the conclusion of the prayer; and then let us 
ask whether the attention was really fixed, whether the mind 
was intent upon the devotional exercise in which it was appa- 
rently engaged. We cannot but acknowledge that, at the Icast, 
appearances rather militate against such a supposition. 

We should not only acquiesce, but most readily admit prayer 
in a devotional posture, were it not for the above reasons; but 
since it is the custom, and we may be pointed at by the finger 
of scorn, as ‘ heathen men or as publicans;’ ‘ rather than that of- 
fence should be given,’ we have come to the determination to 
use the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, and we 
pray that the Divine blessing may prosper our weak but well 
meant endeavors. 
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Marcuine.—There is nothing more likely to arrest the atten- 
tion of children, and to lead them to the most submissive and will- 
ing obedience, than the exercise of marching; and there is noth- 
ing which is more pleasing (generally speaking) to the visiters. 
In the marches I make use of a whistle, the employment of 
which, it will here be necessary to explain. 

The whistle is capable of affording a very shrill sound, and 
never fails to obtain a speedy and marked attention, an inter- 
ested observer will watch with peculiar satistaction, the great so- 
licitude of the child selected as the leader of the march, in his 
attention to this signal; while a casual spectator, who may not 
be so scrutinising, will express the greatest astonishment at the 
different manceuvres of the children, without perceiving any ap- 
parent direction from me. The instant the whistle sounds, the 
leader’s eye is directed toward me, when, by a motion of my 
hand, I turn him to any position I may think proper. 

When every thing is brought into proper order for marching, 
the children watch with the most anxious expectation, the signal 
to commence their operations. A line of about forty children is 
placed on each side of the school room, (which is one hundred 
feet long,) and the monitor gives the signal of preparation, by 
again calling out the word ‘Hands; the hands being held out, 
the monitor gives the word ‘Clap,’ and immediately after, ‘For- 
ward, right and left.’ The children now commence the march, 
clapping their hands, and stamping their feet to the time of some 
lively tune, which I play upon the flute; each line marches to 
the centre of the school, where they meet, join hands, and march 
up the middle by two and two. The leader of the march, (and 
indeed the children in general,) are obliged to pay particular at- 
tention to the signals given by the whistle: on the first signal 
being given, the leader immediately turns short off, and watching 
his opportunity, closes with the two children who bring up the 
rear, and thus forms a circle; they march in this position twice 
round, when upon a second signal being given, the leader again 
turns off at a convenient distance, and forms a semi-circle. A 
third signal produces a perfect square, in which they continue 
to march until the whistle again sounds, when the leader break- 
ing the square, marches directly to the opposite end of the room, 
when, on a fifth signal, he leads in a zig-zag direction, the ranks 
marching between each other till they gain the centre of the 
room, up which they immediately proceed, and then dividing off 
into two single ranks, right and left, commence clapping their 
hands, and stamping their feet, until they gain their proper 
places; the monitor then gives the word ‘Down,’ when they leave 
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off clapping, and place their hands behind them. In perfect si- 
ience the children now await my joining them, in order to pre- 
pare for the single march; this march is precisely the same as 
the preceding with regard to the positions, but instead of march- 
ing two and two with their hands joined, they now march singly, 
clapping their hands and beating time with their feet in regular 
order. Having joined the children, I proceed to play a lively 
tune upon the flute, the children standing still, and listening un- 
til it is finished; no sooner isthe last note sounded, but the lead- 
er on the right, leads the children into the open air or play 
ground; the children on the left side perform the same evolu- 
tions as in the double march above mentioned; when this is fin- 
ished, they march to the opposite end, proceed into the class 
room, and then join their companions in the play ground; the 
whole school singing the following verse as they march, viz. 

Come my little children dear, 

As you ’re good, and are all here, 

Have a march out in the air, 

And think of this good rule : 

Always try to keep the step, 

Clap our hands, and not forget 

The kind treatment that we meet 

As Bristol Infant School. 

They continue to sing this verse until the various evolutions 
above described, are gone through by the whole of the children, 
after which, the right line march up to their place, and carefully 
place their toes to the line and their hands behind them; the 
monitor then gives the words ‘Step back, sit down,’ upon which 
the children immediately draw back, and then rest a little from 
the exertion of marching. 

The great benefits resulting from the above exercise must be 
very obvious to every unprejudiced person, as well as its impor- 
tance in the discipline of infant schools; for not only does it 
invigorate the constitutions of the children, but brings them into 
admirable order, by the attention which they are obliged to pay 
to the signals; while, at the same time, it amuses and delights 
them. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN ARITHMETICAL INSTRUCTION, 
[From Mr. Carter's Letters on the Free Schools of New England.| 


Tue plan of all arithmetics, till quite lately, has been, to state 
the principle or rule to be taught in the most concise manner 
possible, and then arrange under it, examples of its application. 
This is called the synthetic, in contradistinction to the analytic 
method, which begins with examples, and at length arrives at a 
rule. Now the first part of the process by synthesis, cannot be 
said to give the best, if it can be said to give any knowledge 
of the subject. For, what is a learner wiser after he has com- 
mitted the general principle or rule to his memory? And it is 
impossible for him to do any thing more, without presupposing 
in him some knowledge of the subject. This operation in itself 
can, certainly, give him no knowledge; because it is an abstract 
principle, stated in terms, of which he has probably never heard. 
And if he has no ideas attached to the principal terms, of which 
the sentence is composed, he cannot understand the relation of 
the ideas, intended to be expressed in the sentence. 

Should the learner, therefore, after committing a rule to his 
memory, be able to solve a question under it, the operation must 
be merely mechanical. He begins asge rule directs, and when 
he has read or said a sentence, he puts his finger upon the place, 
lest he should do the same thing again, and conforms literally 
with his direction. This done, he proceeds to read another sen- 
tence, and in like manner to comply with its direction, and at 
length out comes the answer, If any pupil is able to do better, 
than I have described, it is not because the rule he has commit- 
ted, has made him able. He has not been called upon, in this 
process, to exercise any discrimination, judgement, or reasoning. 
It would be difficult, in fact, to tell by what powers of the mind 
he has done it. So that, as a discipline to his mind, he has 
derived none, or very little advantage. The powers of the mind 
are strengthened only by exercise. He has acquired no know- 
ledge of the subject, except perhaps, a greater facility in the 
mechanical operation. He applies a rule with as little knowledge 
of the principle of the science, as the man has, who works in a 
chemical laboratory by receipts, He forms a compound of cer- 
tain elements, as directed by his receipt, and obtains the desired 
result, But no one would call himachemist. This process does 
not constitute, or impart a knowledge of that science. That is 
gained only by a minute analysis of the parts, which are to enter 
into the compound, and the examination of their affinities for 
each other. 
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When the pupil has been worried through his arithmetic; he 
is worried, because he cannot take pleasure in dwelling so long 
on what he does not in the least understand. His mind is very 
little improved; for those faculties, which give the most decided 
character to a mind, have not been called into exercise. And 
he is hardly better prepared for the business of life, for he can 
neither remember the rule, nor the application of it. But the 
parent is satisfied, because the child has been through the book, 
and can repeat ajl the rule it contains; and moreover, he can 
flourish in the application of any rule to the examples, which are 
put under it, and which his instructer has probably led him through 
again and again. ‘The instructer is satisfied because the parent 
is; and the pupil is doubly satisfied, on both accounts. But be- 
fore any of the knowledge, which has been thus attained, can 
be very safely put into practice, it must be learned again, and 
rules for the individual must be arrived at, in the only legitimate 
method, viz: by induction of particular examples. In confirma- 
tion of this, if it needs con‘irmation, we need only refer to men 
of business. 

Who, that is actually engaged in mercantile life, thinks of ap- 
plying the dogmatical rule, he has learned at school? In the 
frequent occasions the merchant has for arithmetical calculations, 
he examines the particular case, and makes a rule for himself. 
In this respect the man of business is a much better philosopher, 
than the student, who must hunt up an analogous case, and pro- 
duce his rule from a book. In this manner, the rules of a man 
of business will be made to correct his knowledge, and put it in 
a form conyenient to be remembered, and not by any means 
to give the knowledge, as the usual method seems to intimate. 

All the evils, which result from a disgust at the study, from 
conveying inadequate ideas of the subject, and from paralysing 
in a degree, the opening powers of the mind, are removed, 
when it is presented in the natural and most philosophical man- 
ner. There is nothing in it peculiarly difficult. On the con- 
trary, when presented in a form adapted to the capacity of the 
learner, it has peculiar interest with most young minds; and is 
peculiarly calculated to call forth and strengthen their powers. 
On this point may be cited the opinions of some of the most 
acute observers of any age, of the phenomena of mind. ‘ Arith- 
metic,’ says Locke, ‘is the easiest, and consequently the first 
sort of abstract reasoning, which the mind bears or accustoms 
itself to; and is of so general use in all parts of life and busi- 
ness, that searce any thing is to be done without it.* ‘Would 


* Treatise on Education. 
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you have a man reason well,’ says the same author, * you must 
use him to it betimes; exercise his mind in observing the connec- 
tion of ideas and following them in train. Nothing does this 
beiter than mathematics; which, therefore, I think should be 
taught ail those who have time and opportunity, not so much to 
make them mathematicians, as to make them reasonable crea- 
tures.* ‘For,’ he says again, ‘the business of education in 
respect of knowledge, is not to perfect a learner in all, or any 
one of the’ sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, that 
disposition, and those habits, that may enable him to attain any 
part of knowledge, he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, 
in the future course of his life.’ A word from Dr. Watts. 
‘Converse much,’ says he, in his work on the improvement of 
the mind, ‘ with those friends, and those books, and those parts 
of learning, where you meet with the greatest clearness of 
thought and force of reasoning. The mathematical sciences, 
and particularly Arithmetic, Geometry, and Mechanics, abound 
with those advantages; and if there were nothing valuable in 
them, for the uses of human life, yet the very speculative parts 
of this sort of learning, are well worth our study; for by perpet- 
ual examples, they teach us to conceive with clearness, to connect 
our ideas in atrain of dependence, to reason with strength and 
demonstration, and to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
Something of these sciences should be studied by every man 
who pretends to learning.’ 

When, therefore, we consider the influence of arithmetical 
studies, in disciplining the mind; when we estimate the utility 
of the knowledge to be gained, in the transaction of the various 
business of life; and, especially, when we view the subject as 
lying at the foundation of the whole science of mathematics; or 
rather as the instrument, or key, without which we cannot pro- 
ceed to the higher branches of the science, it rises to no small 
dignity among elementary studies. To all it is important, to 
the man of business and the scholar it is essential. There is 
little danger, therefore, of examining too closely into the charac- 
ter of our books upon the subject. And there is, perhaps, as lit- 
tle danger of exposing too plainly the weakness and deformity of 
the bad, or of overestimating the value of the good. 

The system of Arithmetic to which I have before alluded, 
and which it is proposed to examine, as I proceed, as a specimen 
of inductive instruction, was published a year or two since, ‘ by 


* Conduct of the Understanding. 
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Warren Colburn.’* It is contained in two small volumes, en- 
titled ‘ First Lessons in Arithmetic upon the plan of Pestaloz- 
zi,’ and ‘ Arithmetic, being a Sequel to First Lessons.’ Waiving 
here the question of independent authorship, which Mr. Colburn 
might with some propriety claim, | shall enter at once, into an 
examination of the general principles of the system; it being a 
much more interesting question, what the system is, than whose 
itis. The system is new, and widely different from any thing 
before published in this country. ‘These circumstances, together 
with the importance of the subject, and the happy illustration it 
affords of inductive instruction, seem to require a pretty detailed 
account of it. 1 shall confine myself, however, in my remarks, 
merely to general principles, except so far as detail is essential 
to their illustration. 

The distinctive traits in the character of the system will be 
at once seen, by examining it under the following principal divis- 
ions— 

1. It teaches all the combinations in Arithmetic, with num- 
bers so small, that the mind of the pupil can perfectly compre- 
hend them. 

u. Every new combination is introduced by practical exam- 
ples upon concrete numbers. 

m1. All those rules, which are merely artificial, and those 
formed for particular applications of the same general principle, 
have been discarded. 

The first principle above stated gives rise to the division of 
the subject into the ‘First Lessons’ and the ‘Sequel.’ The 
solution of every arithmetical problem requires two processes: 
first, to analyse the question and determine the relation of the 
several numbers; and then to reason upon those numbers, in a 
manner peculiar to the science, till the result required is attain- 
ed. These two processes must be performed in the solution 
of every problem; but when the numbers are so small, as not to 
require the aid of a written numeration, they are both perform- 
ed together. That is, the relations of the numbers are discov- 
ered, at once, as fast-as in the analysis, they are compared with 
each other. 

This division of the subject has never, to my knowledge, been 
made in any system of arithmetic published in this country. 
And in consequence of preseitting both processes in a combin- 


*It gives me great pleasure thus publicly to acknowledge my obligations to 
Mr. Colburn, not only for the light he has afforded me upon the subject of 
Arithmetic, but for what has been reflected from that subject to others, which 
have been before noticed.~--V/r. Carter. 
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ed form at first, neither has been very perfectly learned; and the 
reasoning, which is the more important, both as a part of arith- 
metic, and as a discipline to the mind, has been least under- 
stood. At the age when arithmetic is first put into the hands of 
a learner, the importance of having him attain clear ideas of his 
subject can hardly be estimated. If a habit is contracted at 
this period, of being satisfied with loose, shadowy, and il] defined 
ideas, it will exercise a strong and pernicious influence, through 
the whole course of his education; and perhaps produce a de- 
cided cast in the character of his mind. To counteract this 
habit, and form the contrary one of attaining distinct ideas, and 
reasoning clearly upon every subject, the learner must be pre- 
sented with such processes of reasoning only, as that he can 
perfectly comprehend every step in the process. This can be 
done in the science of numbers, only by giving examples of 
reasoning upon small numbers, till the mind acquires sufficient 
strength to encounter more complicated combinations upon large 
numbers. 

The power of attention, which is so essential to every mind, 
and which it is so difficult for the young mind to acquire or con- 
trol, is more improved by arithmetical calculations, than by al- 
most any discipline which can be offered. And when it is once 
acquired by the study of numbers, it may be easily transferred 
to other studies; and thus all the sciences derive an advantage, 
from the increased strength of a power, which few or none have 
so happy a tendency to improve. 

The ‘First Lessons’ introduce and inculcate every principle 
in arithmetic, by a collection of examples, although not a rule is 
given inthe book. It must not be imagined, however, that a 
mere collection of examples constitutes an inductive arithmetic. 
To a superficial observer, it would seem no very difficult matter, 
to bring together examples to any extent. And if this were all, 
that is essential to a complete and successful induction, it would, 
indeed, be easy, and quite within the power of any one, who has 
sufficient patience. But this is the least and the lowest of the 
efforts necessary to accomplish such a work. The mind of him, 
who would undertake to make a book of this kind, with any ra- 
tional hope of success, must be capable to take in, at one view, 
the whole subject. He must resolve, without any reference to 
existing books, arrangements, or rules, the whole science into 
its first and essential principles; and be able to comprehend 
these, in all their relations and dependencies upon each other. 
For they cannot be successfully developed, except in the order 
of such dependence. And when by the exercise of no common 
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share of acuteness, these elementary and essential principles 
are arranged in their natural order; the mass of examples must 
be carefully examined and assorted, for the developement of 
each principle, and for each combination of principles. The 
work is still but ‘ progressing,’ The examples thus assorted ac- 
cording to the principles involved in them, must be again exam- 
ined and arranged with reference to the young mind which is to 
encounter them. A neglect or failure in this point would be as 
fatal as in any other. From this view of the subject, it would 
seem no humble labor, to produce a consistent book upon such 
a plan. And the author may congratulate himself, and the pub- 
lic may well congratulate him, if he gets through such a work, 
without making some, nay, many mistakes. 

Upon this plan, the pupil learns the reasoning, and not the 
technical name for it. And, I am much mistaken, if the child 
or youth, who has carefully analysed every example in this little 
book, (which claims to be only first lessons,) and found the an- 
swer in his own way, has not a better knowledge of fractions in 
all their combinations, and in fact, of every principle of arith- 
metic, than it would be possible for him to gain, by reading the 
most elaborate treatise on the synthetic plan. The little reason- 
er will not dare to say he has learned Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division; Interest, Single Rule of Three, 
and Double Rule of Three; for he has probably never heard of 
half these terms. But propose him a question under either of 
those rules, involving only numbers within his comprehension, 
and he will analyse the problem, and perform every operation 
in the solution distinctly, and give you the correct result. And 
if he is called to it, he will explain the why and wherefore of every 
step in the process, 

Now, when parents leave off insisting, that their children’s 
memories shall be burdened with a confusion of rules, which 
they do not in the least understand, and which it requires all 
the energy of the young mind to retain; and when they become 
contented, that their powers of mind are developing in their nat- 
ural order, and as fast. as the God of nature intended they should 
be developed, we may expect this subject to become more in- 
teresting to young learners, and to be more scientifically and 
successfully taught. 

After the power of attention is strengthened, and habits of 
discrimination and analysis are in some degree formed, by ex- 
amples on small numbers; the next thing to be learned is, a 
knowledge of the arbitrary signs or figures, and their use in fa- 
cilitating our reasoning upon large numbers. This is taught in 
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the ‘Sequel,’ which adds what is necessary to complete the sci- 
ence of arithmetic. The ‘Sequel’ is divided into two parts. 
The first contains examples only; and those arranged, as in the 
‘First Lessons,’ in the order of their dependence upon each oth- 
er. And if the principles, by which the examples are to be solv- 
ed, have no dependence, they are arranged in the reversed or- 
der of the difficulty a learner will be likely to encounter, in their 
solution. This arrangement enables the learner to bring the in- 
creased strength of his mind, at each advance, to bear upon the 
more difficult parts of his subject. The second part contains an 
analytical developement of the principles, and is to be studied 
in connection with the first. When the learner has performed 
the examples in the first part, which involve a principle, he is 
turned to the second part, and there sees the same principle de- 
veloped in an abstract form, till at length he arrives at a rule, 
which he can now comprehend, because he has learned all the 
variety of particular examples, to which the rule is applicable. 
The rule is now no more than a verbal generalisation of what 
he has already learned; and it is the last thing he arrives at 
in order, instead of the first, as in al! other systems. The 
separation of the examples, and the analytical developement of 
the principles, into two separate parts of the work, is arbitra- 
ry, and not at all essential to it, as a specimen of induction It 
would be as convenient for the pupil, to arrive at his rule at the 
end of his examples, as to be turned to a different part of the 
book; although in this form, it would be more difficult to see, 
at once, the outline of the subject. 

The method of putting the examples before, and as a means 
of arriving at the rule, is undoubtedly the correct one, for all 
subjects, which are to be learned by induction; but all subjects 
are not so tobe learned. The language of arithmetic, including 
notation and- numeration, is not a subject to be learned by expe- 
rience. The signification of the digits, 1, 2,3, &c., is arbitrary; 
and the laws by which they are used in reasoning upon numbers, 
are arbitrary. The meaning of figures, and the laws, by which 
they are used,.are agreed upon by arithmeticians; and he, who 
approaches the subject of arithmetic, must first be initiated 
into the meaning of the signs and symbols peculiar to the sci- 
ence. Mr. Colburn’s system, in one instance, violates this prin- 
ciple. It requires the learner to write in words, examples of 
large numbers expressed in figures, before it teaches him nu- 
meration. It would be impossible for a learner to ‘write in 
words 270,000,838, 103,908,’ before he had been told the mean- 
ing of these signs, and the laws, by which the¥ are made signifi- 
cant of different numbers, as they occupy different places. 
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In the corresponding article, in the second part, Mr. Colburn 
has given the subject a thorough investigation. And I have 
never seen so intelligible a treatise on numeration as is there 
contained in a few pages. It may be suggested to him, to make 
some different arrangement, in the future editions of his book, 
by which this departure from the plan of never presenting a diffi- 
culty, which the learner is not competent to surmount, shall be 
remedied. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
[From Locke, &c. quoted in the Parents? Friend. | 
Early Physical Education. 


Tue first thing to be taken care of is, that children be not too 
warmly clad or covered, winter or summer. The face when we 
are born, is no less tender than any other part of the body. It 
is use alone hardens it, and makes it more able to endure cold. 
When nature has so well covered the head with hair, and strength- 
ened it with a year or two’s age, that a child can run about by 
day without a cap, it is best that by night a child should also lie 
without one; there being nothing that more exposes to headachs, 
colds, catarrhs, &c. than keeping the head warm. 

Another great advantage to every one’s health, but especially 
children’s, is to be much in the open air, and as little as may be 
by the fire, even in winter. If I should advise him to play in 
the wind and the sun without a hat, I doubt whether it could be 
borne; but if my young master is to be kept always in the shade, 
and never exposed to the sun and the wind, for fear of his com- 
plexion, it may be a good way to make him a beau, but not a 
man of business, And although greater regard be to be had to 
beauty in the daughters, yet | will take the liberty to say, that 
the more they are in the air, without prejudice to their faces, the 
stronger and healthier they will be, and the nearer they come 
to the hardships of their brothers in their education, the greater 
advantage will they receive from it all the remaining part of 
their lives. The only danger of plaving in the open air is, that 
when children are hot with running, they should sit or lie down 
on the cold or moist earth, or drink cold drink; but this may 
easily be prevented, whilst they are little; and if during childhood 
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they be constantly and rigorously kept from sitting on the ground, 
or drinking any cold liquor while they are hot, the custom of 
forbearing, grown into a habit, will help much to preserve them 
when they are no longer under their maid’s or tutor’s eye. 

As for their diet, it ought to be very plain and simple; and if 
I might advise, flesh should be forborne, at least till they are two 
or three years old. But if they must needs have flesh, let it be 
but once a day, and of one sort at a meal. Plain beef, mutton, 
or veal, without other sauce than hunger, is best; and great care 
should be used, that they eat bread plentifully, and whatever 
they eat, that is solid, make them chew it well.* 

For breakfast and supper, milk, milk-pottage, water-gruel, 
flummery, &c. are very fit for children: only let care be taken, 
that they be plain, and not seasoned with allspice and other 
things that may heat the blood. Be sparing, also of salt in the 
seasoning of all their victuals, and use them aot to high-season- 
ed meats. I should think brown-bread, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without butter or cheese, would be often the best 
breakfast for children; and if at any time they call for victuals 
between meals, use them to nothing but dry bread. If they be 
hungry, bread alone will go down; and if they be not hungry, it 
is not fit they should eat. 

Fruits dried without sugar I think very wholesome, but sweet- 
meats of all kinds are to be avoided, which, whether they do 
more harm to the eater or maker, it is not easy to tell. 

Their drink should be simple, and that too they should never 
be suffered to have between meals, but after they had eat a piece 
of bread. The great thing to be minded in education is, what 
habits you settle; and therefore in this, as all other things, do 
not begin to make any thing customary, the practice whereof 
you would not have continue or increase. It is convenient for 
health and sobriety, to drink no more than natural thirst requires; 
and he that eats not salt meat, nor drinks strong drink, will sel- 
dom thirst between meals, unless he has been accustomed to 
such unseasonable drinking. 

Wine should never be given to children. We injure them if 
we give them any gross food, which requires wine to digest it; 
nor do the blood and spirits need this foreign assistance while 


* This is a very useful caution, it being the custom, in many families, to 
hurry the children at thei; meals, by requiring them to finish as soon as their 
parents, though they are helped last, and have frequently much greater appe- 
tites than adults. Hence they must either leave off before they have had 
enough, or swallow their food without having sufficiently chewed it, which is 
extremely injurious to their health.—Ed. of Parents’ Friend. 
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young. The blood is by nature sufficiently warmed, and the 
other spirits are best supported by temperance and a cheerful 
disposition. I therefore seriously recommend, that excepting 
children are unwell, they should for the first sevea years taste 
no wine at all. In the second septenary be vastly sparing, and 
in the third fix a temperance built on the solid principles of rea- 
son and virtue; such as will best secure to them health and hap- 
piness for their whole lives. Children, after the first year, may 
wash down their victuals with light small-beer, and nothing be- 
yond that for the first seven years. In the second and third 
septenary the same rule which has been laid down concerning 
wine, should be observed in all strong malt liquors: they should 
be very sparingly used. Nothing is more dangerous than the 
indulgence of parents in this respect; for besides the many ill 
effects already mentioned, it clouds the understanding, and ren- 
ders young people unfit for study. Besides it gives them an 
early bloatedness, and greatly endangers the laying the founda- 
tion of a sot for life; or at least gives them such a hankering as 
cannot but be a great impediment to their happiness. 

Tea may be considered like some certain drugs, which in skil- 
ful hands are safe and useful, but in ignorant ones, poisonous. 
That the intemperate und indiscriminate use of it is hurtful, is 
too well known to be disputed: some, it is true, are manifestly 
refreshed, comforted, and enlivened by it, others feel not the 
least sensible effects from it, but drink it purely through custom; 
but I believe the majority impair their health by this pernicious 
practice. Infants have nothing to do with this darling, deluding 
liquor; and when at a more advanced age, parents should still 
give it their children very sparingly, if at all; and be careful to 
keep them, if possible, from ever being attached to it. Those 
children who have weak nerves should not by any means drink 
tea at all. Tea should never be made strong, nor drunk in large 
quantities, nor hot, nor without milk, nor very sweet; nor should 
it be drunk of a morning by those who cannot eat with their 
breakfast. Milk and water, with bread, or milk-porridge, or 
rice-milk, should be a child’s constant breakfast; but this should 
be altered according to its habits of body. “Thus when a child 
is hot, dry, and costive, parents should sometimes desist from 
the use of milk, and give it water-gruel, either with or without 
currants, or very small broth, or milk-porridge, which last is 
rendered opening by the oat meal. So likewise, where their bow- 
els are weak, the child should be kept more closely to milk, and 
have rice-milk, rice-gruel, or broth thickened with rice, or thick 
milk, or hasty pudding. 
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Lying on soft beds is undoubtedly wrong, as they absorb too 
much of the juices, enfeeble the frame, and have a remarkable 
tendency to give a pain or weakness in the small of the back. 
The mattress should therefore be put uppermost, with a bolster 
only and no pillow, for it is not good for children to have the 
head high; let them lie on one side or the other and not on the 
back; and let them lie pretty straight in the bed, yet not fully 
stretched out, for that would impede the due action of the ani- 
mal functions, and render sleep less profitable tothem. The up- 
per rooms of the house are the most healthy, and the curtains 
should never be drawn. 

Children should be permitted to sleep as long as they like 
when little; but some time between the ages of seven and four- 
teen, if they are too great lovers of their bed, I think it may 
be seasonable to begin to reduce them, by degrees, to about eight 
hours, which is generally rest enough for healthy grown persons. 

Never give children physic for the prevention of diseases; nor 
even upon every little indisposition is physic to be given, or the 
physician to be called to children, especially if he be a busy 
man, that will presently fill their windows with gallipots, and 
their stomachs with drugs. It is safer to leave them wholly to 
nature, than put them into the hands of one forward to tamper, 
or that thinks children are to be cured, in ordinary distempers, 
by any thing but diet or simple medicines. When such a gentle 
treatment will not stop the growing mischief, nor hinder it from 


turning into a formed disease, it will be-time to seek the advice 
of some sober and discreet physician. 


Whatever regimen you prescribe for children, provided you 
only accustom them to common and simple food, you may let 
them eat, run, and play as much as they please, and you may 
be sure they will never eat too much or be troubled with indi- 
gestion. But if you starve them half the day, and they find 
means to escape your observation, they will make themselves 
amends with all their might, and eat till they are sick. Our ap- 
petite is only unreasonable, because we choose to regulate it by 
other laws than those of nature. Always laying down rules, 
governing, prescribing, adding, retrenching, we never do any 
thing without the scales in our hands; and this balance is formed 
according to the measure of our fancies, and not according to 
that of our stomachs. If, however, it should happen that a child 
eat too much, which I do not think possible with my method, it 
is easy to divert him from eating by some amusements suited to 
his inclination. 
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Our taste and smell are so closely united, and their organs 
are placed so near to each other, that it is impossible to taste 
any thing without also smelling it. I would not have this natu- 
ral connection between the two senses destroyed, in order to de- 
ceive achild. By disguising, for instance, a dose of medicine 
with some aromatic drug, the disagreement between the taste 
and the smell would be too great to deceive the child: the most 
active sense would absorb the other, but he would not take the 
medicine with less disgust. This disgust would be extended to 
all the sensations that struck him at the same time, and the 
presence of the weakest would remind him of the other; so that 
a very sweet perfume would be to him only a disgusting smell. 
Thus by our indiscreet precautions we should increase the num- 
ber of his unpleasant sensations, at the expense of the pleasant 
ones. 

Ivory or coral hardens a child’s gums. I would rather re- 
commend long sticks of biscuit or bread, which he might play 
with, and put in his mouth to suck, so that by degrees they 
would soften, and‘the child would swallow them; and at the same 
time that his teeth would come through, he would be almost 
weaned, without your thinking of it. 

Girls should have plenty of amusements: they should run 
races, play out of doors and inthe garden. They are often 
brought up too tenderly at home, where they are either flattered 
or scolded: they sit all day with their mother, in a close room; 
they scarcely dare to get up and walk about, or speak, or even 
blow their nose; they have not a moment’s liberty; they can 
neither play, jump, run, hailoo, nor exert the good spirits and 
vivacity so natural at their age; till by being either too much 
indulged, or unreasonably restrained, their health is destroyed 
and their tempers spoiled. 

Children should always be placed opposite the light, lest they 
learn to squint. They should also be accustomed from an early 
age to being in the dark, otherwise they will cry as soon as 
they are left without a light. A child should never be carried 
more on one arm than on the other. He should never be taught 
to present one hand in preference to the other, or to use it often- 
er. He should not expect to sleep or eat, or do any thing else, 
exactly at stated hours, or be afraid of being left alone by night 
or by day. 

An infant will stretch out its little hand indifferently, to an 
object close to him, or to one an hundred yards from him. This 
effort appears to you a sign of authority; an order he is giving 
to the object to come to him, or to vou to carry him to it; but 
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this is a mistake, for all objects appear close to him, and he im- 
agines he can reach them. Take care then to walk about with 
him very often, from one place to another, that he may perceive 
the change of place, and acquire a knowledge of distances; but 
when he is able to judge of them, you must then change your 
method, and only carry him where you choose, and not where 
he desires. 

A child should never have a leading-string till he has learned 
to walk; and then it may be useful in leading him over bad pave- 
ment, in his way to the fields. 

Nature has certain ways of strengthening the body, and mak- 
ing it grow, which we should never oppose. You must not 
therefore oblige a child to remain quiet when he wishes to move, 
or make him walk when he is inclined to sit still, Whena 
child’s natural inclinations have not been perverted by us, he will 
never desire any thing uselessly. Thus they ought to jump, to 
run, to halloo, whenever they like it. All these actions are real 
wants, by means of which their constitutions are to be strength- 
ened; but we must always be suspicious of those things they 
cannot do for themselves, and which must be done for them. 
Let us then carefully distinguish between the real wants of na- 
ture and the whims and caprices of the child. 

The bodily infirmities of children may often by proper man- 
agement be greatly helped, if not wholly cured; crookedness for 
example, by swinging and hanging by the arm next to the crook- 
ed side; squinting, by spectacles properly contrived, and by 
shooting with the bow; a paralytic motion in the eyes, by the 
cold bath, and nervous medicines; weakness in the eyes, by 
washing them in cold water, and not sparing them too much; 
bashfulness and blushing, by company and encouragement; 
crookedness in the legs, by being swung with moderate weights 
fastened to the feet,* and using riding, as an exercise, more fre- 
quently than walking; never standing for any time together; al- 
so by iron strengtheners, properly applied and lengthened sufhi- 
ciently often. Shooting with the long bow is good for strength- 
ening the chest and arms; exercise, regular hours of diet and 
rest, with simple food, for the appetite. Riding, especially on 
a hard-trotting horse, is the first of exercises, and a cure for 
complaints which no medicine in the dispensatory will reach. 
Stammering is cured by people who profess the art, and even 
dumbness so far overcome, that persons born so are brought to 


* Might not riding on a rocking-horse with weights to the feet be equally 
useful ?~-Ed, of Parent’s Friend. 
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be capable of holding a sort of conversation with those who are 
accustomed to them. Shortness of the neck, and stuntedness, 
are helped by being swung in a neck swing. Almost any bad 
habit, as shrugging the shoulders, nodding, and the like, may be 
helped by continual attention, and making the child do some- 
what laborious or disagreeable to him, every time you catch him 


at his trick.* 


REVIEWS. 


1. Hints for the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery 
Discipline. From the fifth English Edition. Salem: 1826. 
12mo. pp. 1¢€3. 


2. Early Education; or the Management of Children considered 

with a view to their future Character. By Miss Appleton, au- 
thor of ‘Private Education, §c, Second Edition. London: 
1821. 12mo. pp. 424, 


Boru these works relate to domestic education at the earliest 
period; that which is begun in the nursery while the child is yet 
carried in its mothers arms; which gives the first direction to the 
mind and the first moral impressions, and does so much to de- 
cide the future and permanent character. 

The first of these publications is said to be the work of a sister 
of Mrs. Fry, and has been already extensively known in this 
country—having passed through at least two editions before 
this. It is not necessary for us, therefore, to recommend it, or 
to inform our readers that it is probably the most judicious and 
useful compendium extant. It is written with singular good 
sense, and conveys in the simplest and most direct form the 
most valuable results of practical experience. The editor de- 
serves thanks for the neat and beautiful style in which this edi- 
tion has been published. We trust that its circulation will be 


* Great caution would need to be observed in complying with this direction. 
Harsh remedies for habits like those above mentioned, may be attended with 


serious injury to the temper and disposition.— Ed. 
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corresponding to its merits, and that it will be the means of di- 
recting the discipline of many families, and forming the charac- 
ters of many of the rising generation. 

The other of the works named above is upon a more extended 
plan, and is swollen out into a much larger volume. It is written 
with less felicity upon the whole, and with too great diffuseness; 
but with great good sense, and much apt and striking illustration. 
We hope to present from it to our readers some valuable views 
and extracts. ‘The book has a peculiar interest attached to it 
fromthe circumstance that the writer, Miss Appleton, was for- 
merly governess in the famiiy of the Duke of Kent, and that 
his daughter, heir presumptive to the monarchy, may ascend 
the British throne, with a character formed in some measure un- 
der the influence of the principles contained in this volume. 
Undoubtedly that influence has been in many ways counteracted 
by the other influences which operate on persons of high birth 
and exalted rank; but happy would be that nation the character 
of whose rulers should bear the impress of the principles here 
set forth and inculcated. 

These books are written for mothers; and we have taken 
them up for the purpose of writing also for mothers, ‘The de- 
partment of maternal education is at once the most important, 
and that on which the most guidance is needed. From the man- 
ner in which matrimonial connections are prepared ior and en- 
tered into by young wemen, it happens that, with a large pro- 
portion, no preparation has been made for the right discharge of 
the maternal duties. To be mistress of certain accomplishments, 
to preside well in the drawing room, to direct with taste and 
propriety the economical arrangements of the household, is in 
some circles the utmost suitableness for the head of a family, to 
which young women aspire ; while in others, she is thought to 
make a good wife who is a good housekeeper, in the sense of 
being active and smart at work, a good seamstress and a good 
cook, But for the government and management of children 
they are wholly unprepared. To this first, most important, 
most difficult of all household cares—to which all others are 
secondary and subordinate—they come without consideration, 
they enter on it at random, they go through it without fixed rules 
or definite object; and the character of their children, there- 
fore, is determined more by accident than by the intention of the 
parent. In truth—we are sorry to say it, but so it is—in many 
families there is no domestic education at all. The object seems 
to be to get along with the children in the easiest possible me- 
thed; they are thrust on one side, and sent to school—no mat- 
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ter what school, provided they be out of the way; they are put 
to any work and any amusement, no matter what, provided they 
will only not interrupt the mother’s more important avocations; 
and she meantime, neither thinks nor cares what habits they are 
forming, or what principles they imbibe. This is true of many, 
from the dissipated woman of fashiovable leisure, down to the 
humble drudge, who has a better apology, because she has no 
leisure. And so it will be so long as, in all ranks, female edu- 
cation shall have for its object to make accomplished ladies or 
skilful house keepers—as if they were to be only beautitul 
pieces of furniture in their husband’s apartments, or laborious 
overseers of his kitchen and wardrobe —rather than to fit them 
for the exalted and difficult office of mothers, to give the first im- 
pressions of truth and duty, and guide the feelings, and direct 
the habits, and mould the characters of intellectual and account- 
able beings. It is mortifying to the last degree to see their young 
charge turned over to ignorant and incompetent domestics; as if 
they were to occupy a mother’s thoughts only in her few leisure 
intervals from more interesting concerns—postponed to frivolous 
engagements and amusements, and, when these are over, treated 
rather as the playthings of an empty hour, than the serious care 
of life. 

But, without pressing the imperfections of female education, it 
is obvious that a mother’s duties are among the most delicate 
and arduous, as well as most important. And not only so, but 
from various causes it happens that they are misunderstood, and 
consequently misperformed, even in many of those cases where 
there is the ability and the desire to perform them well. The 
errors which prevail in relation to all the branches of education, 
extend themselves also to the domestic department, and are the 
more injurious in that, because less thought of,—from the circum- 
stance that all sorts of persons, qualiiied and unqualified, are ev- 
ery day undertaking it; and as the world has always gone on 
very well in this loose way, it seems but a matter of course that 
it should go on in this loose way still. But the attention which 
is now bestowed onthe more public departments, and the im- 
provements which are taking place in them, should be extend- 
ed to the more retired scenes of family discipline. And vast as 
may be the advantages resulting from new modelling our col- 
leges and regenerating our schools, and introducing more per- 
fect systems of instruction and mental discipline into our public 
seminaries of every degree; we are persuaded that quite as much 
good may be done by laboring for improvement in the manage- 
ment of families—those true primary schools of nature—where 
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the child is put under tutors of God’s appointment, and its char- 
acter, in its earliest growth, receives a hue and complexion which 
never will be wholly removed from its texture. 

There are several notions prevalent on the subject of educa- 
tion, which seem not to recognise this paramount importance of 
the first discipline—that of the nursery and of home. The com- 
mon notion about education, which is current with parents as 
well as with others, is wholly inconsistent with any just views 
on this point. We refer to the impression, that education con- 
sists essentially in direct instruction and formal tuition: that a 
child is educated by learning certain lessons on certain subjects, 
reciting certain prescribed tasks, and going through the usual 
course of books. Hence it is thought to be the business of mas- 
ters, and books, and school rooms; and many would be surprised 
to hear of its going on during intervals of leisure, amusement, 
and meals. They have not accustomed themselves to extend 
their thoughts so far as to perceive, that it may be the whole 
business of every hour of the child’s life. ‘This mechanical no- 
tion about it, unfortunately affects even the department of moral 
and religious instruction; in which they imagine every thing to 
be done when the needful tasks have been recited, and the mem- 
ory stored with words and sentences about religion and duty. 
As if the exclusive object were to put into the memory certain 
knowledge, wholly independent of the use that is to be made of 
it, and regardless of its effect on the character. 

From this fundamental mistake springs another, equally inju- 
rious, in relation to the time at which education commences. 
Since it is thought to consist essentially in tasks and formal 
knowledge, it is naturally enough supposed that it can be begun 
only when the child is old enough to read and study. Little at- 
tention is therefore paid to it previously. The opening powers of 
the infant’s mind are left without direction or employment, and 
its feelings and passions without guidance or control. In conse- 
quence of which it very probably imbibes many wrong notions, 
and forms bad habits of feeling and action, which it must after- 
ward require much time and pains to unlearn and correct. In 
this state of things no one can wonder that there is so much 
perverseness of taste and temper, and that the efforts of after 
years are in so great measure thwarted and rendered fruitless. 

We conceive, therefore, that there are two points to be kept 
in view as the leading principles of those who have the charge 
of infant education: first that the object of education is to form 
the character, and second that this object is to be matter of vigi- 
lant and unceasing pursuit from the earliest period of life; or, 
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in other words, that education begins with the beginning of ex- 
istence. 

Let it be impressed on the mind of every parent as a fixed 
and fundamental principle, on which he is to proceed from first 
to last, that the object of education is to form the character ra- 
ther than to inculcate knowledge. The character is the first 
thing; knowledge the second, and to be used as an instrument 
toward promoting the first. The purpose of education is thus 
the same with the great purpose of life itself. It is indeed, in 
its most comprehensive sense, the appointed instrument by which 
the whole purpose of man’s present existence is to be accom- 
plished, That purpose is to form his character for a more per- 
fect state; and all the dispensations and discipline of heaven, with 
a view to this end, constitute but a process of education. When 
we view the matter in this light, we sweep away the whole mass 
of errors which have accumulated around the subject, and lay 
open a plain and clear path. Indeed the mere statement, with- 
out any reasoning upon it, at once carries conviction to a re- 
flecting mind, It is not to fill a young creature’s mind with 
words, to thrust into its memory the contents of certain books, 
to make it expert in calculation, and cunning in the beautiful 
mystery of drawing maps—it is not for this only that any parent 
sends his child to an ordinary school; but he will find, if he at- 
tends to it, that he views all this in its relation to the child’s cha- 
racter and preparation for life. If he supposed it would not 
train him to be well and do well in after life, that it would not 
fit him to enter the world with something of a character suited 
to the place he must fill; he would not be so anxious to have the 
instruction given. 

If our maxim be thus found to hold true even in regard to the 
common branches of early knowledge, how much more when 
applied to the great matter of instruction in morality and reli- 
gion. For what are religion and morality? Not a set of lessons 
that can be learned by heart; not a series of propositions and 
processes of reasoning that can be followed out like the problems 
in geometry; not a long roll of abstract truths and the rehearsal 
of catechisms, creeds, and commandments. All these are but 
the dead letter, without spirit or power, till a living breath be 
communicated from another source. Religion and morality lie 
not in them, but in the character only. Not all the book learn- 
ing in the world, though it should comprise all mysteries and all 
knowledge, can contain or bestow them. And, onthe other hand, 
one may possess them in high perfection, and yet not have learn- 
ed a letter of the alphabet. They lic in the character; and there- 
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fore the end of education is not to impart formal instruction, but 
to create such a character. 

Holding this to be the object, let it be considered next, what 
constitutes education. What are its instruments, means, pro- 
cesses?—-Obviously every thing which goes to form the charac- 
ter. Every thing which moulds the disposition, which gives di- 
rection to the taste and propensities, which imparts its qualities 
to the judgement, and decides which of the passions shall pre- 
dominate, forms part of the process of education. All the influ- 
ences to which a person is subjected, and all the circumstances 
to which he is exposed, by whose operation he becomes one sort 
of man rather than another, are to be regarded as essential parts 
of the means by which he is educated. The business of the pa- 
rent, then, the guardian, and the teacher, principally is to watch 
these influences, and keep an eye on these circumstances, so 
that their operation on their young charge shall be good, not 
evil; to thwart those that are mischievous, and encourage those 
that are beneficial. This is of incomparably more consequence 
than the regularly sending to school and the rigid requisition of 
tasks, because it has incomparably more to do with the forma- 
tion of character. It is of far more consequence too, for the 
same reason, than direct and formal instruction in religious and 
moral duties; for that instruction, valuable as it is, will yet be 
found to have less influence on the character than other circum- 
stances. It does less toward making a child virtuous to fill his 
memory with precepts on duty, than to place him under circum- 
stances which render duty pleasant and desirable, and without 
too strong temptations to transgress it. 

This is another point which cannot be too urgently pressed on 
the attention of those to whom are intrusted the oversight and 
training of a rational being in the first years of its existence. — 
Letthem understand that the character is affected and determin- 
ed less by express teaching of duty, than by the indirect influ- 
ences exerted on the feelings, opinions. passions, conduct, of 
the child, through the circumstances in which he lives, and the 
principles, manners, conversation, and example of those around 
him. This point we apprehend is not in general sufficient- 
ly considered. And the mistake which prevails in relation to it, 
arises, we presume, from applying to the moral education of the 
child, the modes of procedure which properly belong to the in- 
tellectual education alone. Intellectual education is carried on by 
set tasks, direct instruction, formallessons. Hence the term it- 
self always carries with it, to most minds, the idea of a school, 
and a teacher, and a set recitation. This grows out of the cus- 
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tomary mode of imparting knowledge. But it is quite another 
matter when we speak of education in the sense of imparting 
character. 

It so happens, however, that this instruction by tasks and re- 
citations, which constitutes only a form, is sapposed by too many 
to constitute the essence of education. Hence it is transferred 
from the school room to the family; and having been employed 
to instill the parts of speech and the principles of arithmetic, is 
used in the same way for the purpose of enforcing moral truths 
and forming the character. 

Parents think that set harangues, formal speeches, express 
commands, lessons for the memory, either occasionally or every 
day—will do that for their children, in virtue, which the same 
process has done for them in geography and grammar. And 
therefore when they have exhorted and commanded, and done 
the other task work, they feel themselves exonerated, and if the 
children do not turn out well, think it is no fault of their own. 

But herein is a great mistake. The moral education of the 
man does not consist in his learning certain lessons of mo- 
rality—in his being taught that such and such things are his 
duty, and such other things to be avoided. One may be per- 
fectly aware of this, and yet be far from virtuous—in moral 
philosophy may be instructed as an angel, and yet in moral prac- 
tice may be perverse as a demon. No—his dispositions must be 
disciplined and formed to prefer and pursue what he knows to be 
right. His taste and desires need instruction far beyond his in- 
tellect; and they are not to be instructed as the memory is 
filled—by set and formal tasks. We donot say that the express 
teaching of duty is unnecessary. Quite the contrary. It is es- 
sential. But it is not that which is alone or chiefly essential. 
There are other things far more important to be attended to; and 
a child placed amid favorable circumstances, and under the in- 
fluence of constant consistent good example, may dispense with 
express lessons on conduct much better than, receiving these 
lessons, he can dispense with that example. The circumstances 
in which a child is constantly exposed from the atmosphere, the 
climate, in which he resides. They make up that assemblage 
of invisible, intangible, indescribable influences, which, in the 
moral world, as in the natural, give a complexion, hue, consti- 
tution, character—inevitably—to all who are subjected to it; in- 
fluences, which you in vain seek to counteract by laborious 
exertion. You would in vain strive to give to the inhabitants 
of hotter and more voluptuous climes, the hardihood and vigor 
of those who inhabit the temperate regions—no process of dis- 
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cipline and training would effect it; for all the influences of 
nature, mysterious and inexplicable as they are, are against you. 
Place the plants and fruits of the tropics beneath the skies oi a 
higher latitude, and no care you can bestow will prevent them 
from degenerating. ‘The invisible influence of climate is not to 
be counteracted nor resisted. 

Now it is precisely so in the moral constitution of man. 
There is a climate in his parent’s house, there is a combination of 
circumstances to whose influence he is there exposed, which 
may not be detected or described, and which does more than all 
things else to temper his mind, to give the tone of his disposi- 
tions, to form his principles and habits, and to deterniine the 
growth, form, and stature of his whole character. li it be a de- 
leterious influence, precept and exhortation will not prevail 
against it. Give exhortation and advice as you please—you 
might as well declaim against the malaria of Rome, or the en- 
feebling breath of the equatorial regions. It is an influence 
flowing from the character of the parents and other members of 
the family, and the arrangements of the household, and their 
familiar conversation and modes of speech, the conduct of their 
unguarded hours, their little preferences, their favorite tastes 
and whims—in short, all that they do themselves, and all that 
they say of others. This is an influence over the child’s heart 
which is never interrupted. When you think not of it, it is 
operating. When you have forgotten that your offspring is 
present, it is operating. If it be of a tendency contrary to 
the language of your advice, it thwarts that advice. It puts 
a powerful and irresistible negative on every admonition. It 
contradicts every profession, and sets at nought every expos- 
tulation. When you observe this, and see that your words are 
fruitless, you think your child ungrateful, sel(-willed, perverse. 
But where does the blame lie? Is it wholly on his part? Be- 
lieve us, no. It were as unreasonable to complain that the pine- 
apple refuses to flourish and regale you in your garden, though 
you watch it and prune it, dig about it and water it, as that your 
boy wil] not be virtuous by admonition and precept, when all the 
influences to which you habitually expose him are deteriorating 
and bad. Let these be changed, and you may reasonably 
anticipate good consequences. Place the plant in a genial cli- 
mate, and it will bear you fruit. 

These remarks will help to explain the apparent inefficacy of 
education in so many instances; will enable us to see how it is, 
that, in many cases where great pains seem to have been taken, 
there is yet a most unsatisfactory result. The reason probably 
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is, that a wrong sort of pains has been taken. Direct instruction 
has been given; but the influence of circumstances has not been 
considered: the indirect power of example and habit has been 
overlooked. 

‘rom the course of remark thus far pursued, may be readily 
inferred the great importance of beginning education early— 
ove of the points which we laid down at first. For what have 
we seen to be the object? To form the character. How is 
this to be done? Not by lessons, but principally through the in- 
fluences of example and circumstance and situation. How soon 
is the child exposed to these influences? From the moment it 
opens its eyes and feels the pressure to its mother’s bosom; 
from the hour that it becomes capable of noticing what passes 
around it, and knowing the difference of one thing from another. 
So powerful are the gradual and unnoticed influences of these 
early months, that the infant, if indulged and humored may grow 
into a petty tyrant at ten months old; and tottle about at two 
years a selfish, discontented, irritable thing, that every one but 
the mother turns from with disgust. During this period every 
human being is making his first observations, and acquiring his 
first experience; passes his early judgements, forms opinions, 
acquires habits. They may be ingrained into the character for 
life. Some right and some wrong notions may take such firm 
hold, and some impressions, good or bad, may sink so deep, as 
to be with scarcely any force eradicated. There is no doubt, 
that many of those incurable crookednesses of disposition, which 
we attribute to nature, would be found, if they could be traced, 
to have originated in the early circumstances of life. Just as a 
deformed and stunted tree is so, not from any natural perversity 
of the seed from which it sprung, but from the circumstances of 
the soil and situation where it grew. 

We do indeed sometimes see those who apparently resist the 
most injurious influences, and form the best characters under the 
worst circumstances; and those also who form the worst charac- 
ters under the best circumstances. Such instances occasion- 
ally rise up before us, and almost tempt us to abandon our spec- 
ulations in despair, and give ourselves up to an indolent scep- 
ticism of all practical efforts in the cause; since wisdom and 
foresight appear to have been mocked and baffled, and chance 
to have thrown down in derision the toils and watchings of most 
faithful parents. But then in such instances, we are always to 
bear in mind, that we are not, and cannot be, acquainted with 
the whole of the case. There are many circumstances at- 
tendant on the growth and history of children, which, of course, 
can never come to our knowledge. Tlours pass away, during 
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which we do not observe them, and cannot tell what impres- 
sions they are receiving. Who does not know from his own 
experience, that an indelible impression may be made in a 
short time, against whici no vigilance of parent or tutor could 
possibly guard, which may be strong enough to counteract 
their labors, and give a final beut to the character opposed to 
their settled and painful endeavors? Against such apparent 
chances it were vainto guard. ‘They must be left to that Being 
in the path of whose providence they occur. They should not 
be allowed to weaken, they should rather strengthen, our reso- 
lution to give early, and watchful, systematic attention to this 
point; to labor perseveringly in the effort to ensure for favor- 
able influences and impulses such an ascendancy, to make the 
moral climate in which the immortal plant is growing so thorough- 
ly congenial and healthy, that no casual occurrenge, or tempo- 
rary exposure, or unexpected change, shall have power to dis- 
appoint our hopes, or blast the fair promise of perfection. Only 
the most faithful and unremitting care, can warrant us in the 
indulgence of such an expectation. 

Education is begun at the wrong end, and is begun too late. 
We let four or five years pass by, and then send the child to 
school, and begin to pay attention to his habits. Many of his 
habits ought to have been formed for life at that period. What 
else is to be done for four or five years, but to form his habits of 
temper and disposition, and lay the foundation of his character? 
Why does the all wise Creator cause the dispositions and temper 
to be developed so long before the understanding, before the ca- 
pacity for reasoning and reading, except to teach us that they are 
to be first disciplined and cultivated? This first unfolding of the 
moral powers suggests to us our first duty. We are to take 
these infant spirits, and train their wills and affections, and teach 
them obedience to their parents, kindness to those about them, 
the government of their little passions, the love of God, the love 
of truth, the difference between right and wrong;—all these 
things are to be taught them while yet incapable of exercising 
the reason and acquiring by study the earliest branches of school 
learning. This is the employment for the few first years—this, 
laying the foundation for self government and character. If 
done then, and well done, it is probably done forever. If not 
done then, it will be attempted afterward under the severest dis- 
advantages; and a settled, thorough, principled character may 
never be gained at all. There are some seeds which must be 
planted in the very earliest spring, or there is no hope that they 
will grow vigorously and arrive at perfection, 
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We have opened on a great subject, and one that demands 
further and frequent attention. For the present we lay down our 
pen, to resume it on some future opportunity. In the meantime, 
as we shall not forget our interest in mothers, let not mothers 
forget their duty. 


The Classical Reader; a Selection of Lessons in Prose and Verse 
from the most esteemed English and American Writers: intend- 
ed for the use of the Higher Classes in Public and Private Semt- 
nares. By Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood and G. B. Emerson of 
Boston. Boston: 1826. 12mo. pp. 420. 


Tue continual changing of school books is matter of daily 
complaint among parents and all who are called to meet the ex- 
penses of education. There is,no doubt, occasion for this com- 
plaint, in some departments of instruction, where a change or 
an addition, as respects the list of books, is not essential to the 
progress of the pupil. But this is by no means the case in re- 
gard to that very important branch of education, which is design- 
ed to make the young early and intimately acquainted with the 
literature of their native tongue. 

‘It will be thought by some, perhaps, oa the appearance of 
this new collection of readings for schools, that books of a sim- 
ilar character have already been more than sufficiently multiplied, 
and that any addition to their number, is something worse than 
a superfluity. 

In answer to this, we would suggest, that the tastes and the 
wants of the various seminaries of instruction throughout our 
country, must necessarily be different from each other; and that 
it is more probable that all will be suited and gratified, when the 
field of choice is wide, than when there js but little room for the 
exercise of comparison and preference. As new authors come 
forward, new collections should be made, in order to embrace 
them, and to keep up. an acquaintance in our schools with the 
progress of literature. As well might it be asserted that no more 
authors should write, as that no notice should afterwards be taken 
of their writings.’ 

No parent whose circumstances afford him the high privilege 
of educating his children in such a manner asto make them re- 
spectable in life, should consider the business of education as 
completed, while they are left unprovided with the means of 
early acquiring that mental refinement which results from an 
early taste for literary reading. The moral influence of such a 
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taste, though it is too commonly overlooked, is, we believe, of 
incalculable value. It is unnecessary to mention the high and 
varied range of thought, the lofty emotions, the pure and gene- 
rous sentiments, which predominate in a judicious compilation 
such as the one before us, or to expatiate on the force or the 
fertility of association in the juvenile mind, by which it necessa- 
rily transfers to’ its own conceptions the character of those on 
which it habitually dwells, in contemplating the sentiments of 
others. There is a vast amount of involuntary and impercepti- 
ble moral improvement thus gradually imbibed, which has often 
a more deep and permanent effect on the formation of character, 
than all the direct precepts, which parents and teachers are too 
apt to suppose form the sum of moral instruction. 

Weare happy, therefore, to see another valuable addition to 
the list of reading books,—one which has been compiled with a 
strict regard to the tendency of the pieces it contains, and which 
bears the stamp of so high a standard of literary taste. In these 
respects the Classical Reader is highly creditable to its editors; 
and, indeed, when compared with the best ‘class books’ and 
‘readers’ used in England, the work says much for the progress 
of education and of taste in this country. 

The Reader, however, is by no means entirely free from de- 
fects; and one of these, we think, is the excessive preponderance 
of grave didactic matter. The book, we are afraid, is of too 
sombre a complexion for even the higher classes in academies 
and schools. There are too many extracts which merely serve 
to show with how much rhetorical finish and beauty able writers 
can present very formal and uninteresting ideas. This defect 
some readers may be inclined to attribute to the religious char- 
acter of many of the subjects. This apology we are not at all 
willing to admit. The religious instruction of the young should 
glow with the most intense interest which the mind of an adult 
is capable of throwing into any subject. {[t should be as fresh, 
as varied, as striking, as the aspect of nature or of the youthful 
mind itself. Whatever makes dull reading will have but little 
influence on the heart. 

The Classical Reader is intended for family use; and, in the 
domestic circle, an hour spent in reading by rotation from its 
pages, would certainly contribute to social enjoyment, and to the 
formation of an easy and graceful style of reading,—an accom- 
plishment highly important to all parents who are desirous of 
acquiring the power of securing the attention, and interesting 
the feelings of their children. In such a way, this and similar 
works may be made to contribute much to the improvement of 
the young, and through the best—the appointed channel of early 
instruction—the voice of the parent. 
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GYMNASTIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


[The following intelligence is communicated by Mr. Neal, whom 
we have mentioned in previous numbers, as taking an active part 
in promoting the establishment of gymnastic schools. The valua- 
ble particulars contained in this communication, may be of service 
to the gymnasia recently opened in various parts of this country.] 


* You will see by the enclosed how gymnastics are getting along 
here. They are now overspreading the whole country far and 
wide—for women as well as for men, and for little children, as well 
as for both. I should remark here that vaulting the wooden borse, 
and exercising on the T'riangle (a 5 feet pole, 2 inches in diameter, 
suspended by two small strong cords, not half an inch in diameter, 
—in such a way that it may be raised or lowered at pleasure, and 
revolve without twisting) are getting to be especial favorites among 
the active and graceful exercises of the system. Incredible things 
are done every day on both, by men who were much too stately 
and dyspeptical, a few months ago, to lift their feet with a jump.— 
They are cured now—cured of dyspepsia, and cured of a worse 
fault—their absurd carriage. They sleep well, eat well, and look 
well now ; and, what is more, they behave well, now that they are 
made happier by bodily exercise.’ 


Last May, in consequence of a public meeting, a National Gym- 
nasium was opened at Pentonville, the centre of the north part of 
the city of London : the number of members amounted then to rather 
more than two hundred ; at present there are full seven hundred, 
They each pay 2s. 6d. per month in advance ; a committee of 
twenty-four, elected by ballot, in conjunction with the functionaries 
of the establishment, regulate its proceedings. There is a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, Auditor, and Professor, all chosen 
by ballot. They have drawn up a general body of laws, and reg- 
ulations, to be observed on the exercise ground. The gymnasts are 
divided into classes, a class consists of 10 ; each class has a leader 
appointed by the Professor ; the gymnasium is open mornings and 
evenings, four times a week ; the leaders also meet at other times 
by themselves, and are instructed by the professor who superintends 
the whole of the exercises. 
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There are about twelve distinct classes of exercises : each of these 
exercises is practised for half an hour, when, at a signal given by 
the professor,* each class of gymnasts, headed by its leader, proceeds 
to another class of exercises. The exercises continue for two bours 
at a time, so that each class practices four distinct sorts of exercises 
every morning: the next morning they practice four others, and so 
on till they have gone through the whole series. 

Any person is admitted a member on signing his name and ad- 
dress to a declaration, engaging to observe all the laws of the soci- 
ety ; and then paying his 2s. 6d. in advance. 

Part of the exercise ground is railed off for visiters who are ad- 
mitted without any restriction, if they appear respectable. There 
are seats in front for ladies, and great numbers of them attend. 

A branch Gymnasium has just been opened, in the north part of 
the west end of the town; the first morning there were about one 
hundred gymnasts present. This as well as all future branch gym- 
nasiums will be conducted in the same manner and governed by 
the same laws and functionaries as the parent institution. 

Last month a public meeting was held at Hackney, a mile or 
two to the north of the metropolis, to consider the practicability of 
opening a branch gymnasium ; every thing succeeded beyund ex- 
pectation ; and measures were immediately agreed upon, towards 
the establishment of one. 

It is likely that a branch gymnasium will be opered in the borough 
of Southwark, which includes the greatest part of London, situ- 
ated on the south side of the Thames; and that other branch 
gymnasiums will appear, successively, in the larger towns of the 
whole country, so much bas been said on the subjectinevery quar- 
ter of England. 

The dress—should be jacket and trowsers, loose and strong, with 
strong shoes. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


Extract from the last Annual Report of the Rector and Visitants. 

Since the Report last made, the acquisition of a Professor of 
Law has completed the number required for the existing arrange- 
ment, and the matriculated students have been increased to 177 ; 
the state of the schools being, 

In the school of Ancient Languages, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, 
Anatomy and Medicine, 
Moral Philosophy, 
Law [opened in July], 


* This signal may be made with a bell. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


Governor Tyler has, in his late Message, directed the attention 
of the Legislature of Virginia to this important subject ; and bas 
urged it with a clearness and force which cannot fail to convince 
every mind properly impressed with the high responsibilities of the 
office of legislation. 

He complains of the inadequacy of the Literary Fund to a gen- 
eral system of common education, and of the narrow sphere to which 
its benefits are confined—that it is used as a charity instead of be- 
ing employed to defray a part of the expenses of the education of 
all classes—that the schools which it is employed to support, are 
but temporarily open, and fail therefore of their objects. 


‘If any thing more were wanting, to satisfy us of the defects of the 
present system, we might contrast our situation with that of some of 
our sister states. ‘Take, for example, the state of New York. Here 
we annually expend $15,000 for the purposes of primary instruc- 
tion, and we nominally, (I say nominally, for in the great majority 
of instances, it amounts to little more,) instruct 9,779 children ;— 
whilst there, by the expenditure of somewhat less than $82,000 the 
benefits of education, through the instrumentality of about 8000 
permanent schools, are imparted to 425,350 of its youth. It is 
true, that that sum is assisted by contributions made by the people 
to an equal amount, but deduct the one half of the above number 
for those contributions, and there still remains the large number of 
212,675 children, who derive their education by virtue of that be- 
neficent expenditure, Governments manifest their wisdom by de- 
riving instruction from the\examples of others—and in this instance, 
fortunately, the example is furnished us not by an enemy or a for- 
eign state, alien in sentiment from Virginia, but by a sister re- 
public, being a member of the same confederacy with herself, and 
ardently devoted to the same great principles, which are to her so 
deeply interesting. ; 

Such a change should be made, as by reducing the fees of in- 
struction, would place it in the power of all, whatsoever their 
condition in life, to educate their children. This might be ac- 
complished by devoting the interest of the fund, after it shall have 
sufficiently accumulated, to the employment of tutors by the 
year, upon such conditions as the legislature in its wisdom, might 
think proper to impose. Thus the fees of tuition might be greatly 
reduced, if not totally abolished, and the system of free schools be 
happily introduced. This necessarily looks to changes of an im- 
portant character. The expenditure of the interest of the fund 
should forthwith be suspended, until by the accumulation of princi- 
pal an interest should be yielded commensurate with the object. Its 
augmentation would be rapid beyond our first conceptions. When to 
the sum of $15,000 which may now be considered the annual addi- 
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tion, made from its parent source, is added the sum of $45,000, now 
expended, and which would in this event, be converted into princi- 
pal, bearing a quarter yearly or semi-annual interest, how soon would 
it be sufficient to meet our warmest wishes! Instead then of being 
a mere eleemosynary institution, confined to a very small class, it 
would become the fruitful source of universal instruction. Good 
schools would be located in every part of the state, not of uncertain 
and ephemeral duration, but fixed and permanent, accessible to 
all, and if not absolutely free of charge, affording to the citizen the 
cheapest means of educating his children. Thus in the fulness of 
time, every man would become capable of appreciating his rights, 
and prepared to maintain the happy government under which we 
live.’ 


BOSTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


A meeting of gentlemen, favorable to the formation of an Associ- 
ation for Mutual Instruction in the Arts and Sciences, and such other 
branches of knowledge, as are calculated to promote the best inter- 
ests of the Mechanics of this city, and render them more extensive- 
ly useful to society, was held at Concert Hall, on Thursday even- 
ing last. 

“The proposed Society has for its object, in the first place, a course 
of lectures on mechanical philosophy, as connected with the useful 
arts. These lectures will embrace all the new discoveries and im- 
provements in Europe and America :—And, what is of the greatest 
importance to the hearer, and what appears to have been disregard- 
ed by lecturers in general, is, that they are to be delivered in a 
plain intelligible manner ; divested as far as practicable, of techni- 
cal phraseology, and such terms as tend to discourage rather than 
promote a love of science.’ 

The members of this society, should it go into operation, will be 
required, in some manner to take an active part in all its duties. 
Original essays on philosophical subjects, or other subjects connect- 
ed with the objects of the association, will be expected. Those 
who prefer it, however, will have the privilege of reading from 
some approved author. Discussions on given subjects will also be 
encouraged. From these discussions, we are confident, much good 
will result.’ 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOL. 


From the Second Annual Report of the Trustees. 

In the High School for boys, during the last year, the system of 
monitorial instruction, and the course of studies detailed in the last 
Annual Report, with such improvements and modification as experi- 
ence and observation have from time to time sugyested, have been 
pursued with unabated zeal and success, under the care of the 
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associate principals, Messrs. Griscom and Barnes. The number of 
pupils bas been regularly kept up throughout the year, to nearly the 
full compliment of the school. At the last inspection of the visiting 
committee, there were in the introductory department 255, in the 
junior 214, and in the senior 173. Total 642. 

The Report of the committee of the trustees, appointed to su- 
perintend the annual examination which took place in July last, 
affords a very encouraging view of the proficiency of the pupils, 
and the manner and subjects of instruction. 

Gymnastic exercises have been introduced, under the superin- 
tendence of an experienced and careful teacher; and they have 
been attended with evident advantage to the spirits and health of 
the pupils. 

In their last report, the trustees announced their intention of 
soon opening a High-School for girls, in the building then erecting 
in Crosby-street. This building was finished last spring, and is a 
substantial and commodious edifice of three lofty stories, each con- 
taining one large school room with adjoining smaller rooms, for re- 
citations of the classes, offices, &c. The elegant neatness, simplic- 
ity and convenience of the interior, must gratify every visiter, and 
the improved circular mode of seating the classes, adds as much 
to the appearance as to the real convenience of the school. 


The whole number of female pupils is at present— 
In the Introductory Department, ° 146 
In the Junior, ‘ ¥ ‘ 110 
In the Senior, ‘ , 118 


374 


The monitorial system, with all the improvements which its trial 
in the boys’ school bas suggested, is carried into practice in this new 
institution, with a success commensurate with the highest expecta- 
tions of the Trustees. 

The lectures in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, are given 
once a week by Dr. Griscom, and, as in the boys’ school, are illus- 
trated by experiments, made with as complete and elegant an ap- 
paratus, for the purposes of popular instruction, as is to be found 
in this country. 

The school is regularly visited, and examined by a committee of 
the trustees, according to the same method used in the other 
school. 

Most of the difficulties arising from the novelty of the undertak- 
ing, the difficulty of procuring competent and accomplisbed teachers, 
and the arrangement of so many young pupils at once, in the sev- 
eral classes, and selecting from them fit monitors, have now been 
overcome, and the trustees look forward with confidence, to the 
long and continual usefulness of an institution, of which they flatter 
themselves, the fruits will be seen in the cultivated minds of the 
future wives and mothers of our citizens. 
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When it is considered, that upwards of a thousand youth of both 
sexes, are receiving the most important parts of their education in 
these two schools, and that the prospects in life, and other advan- 
tages of most of them, are such, that the results of the good or bad 
principles, opinions, habits and feelings here contracted, must be most 
powerfully felt in this community, the trustees are fully sensible 
of the high importance of the charge committed to them. They 
are far from believing, that all 1s perfect in the discipline or instruc- 
tion of either school Experience will doubtless point out many 
errors and suggest other improvements: still, the present state of 
both schools is such, as to afford to them, in common with every 
friend of education and morals, a subject of the most heartfelt con- 
gratulation. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS FOR RRIMARY EDUCATION. 


No circumstance connected with recent improvements in female 
education, seems more encouraging in its probable influence on the 
best interests of society, than the preparation which young feinales 
are receiving for becoming accomplished and successful instructers. 

The following facts are, it is true, immediately connected with 
the state of education in Boston; but similar results are sure to fol- 
low, wherever the instruction of females receives a similar attention. 
We might mention the city of New-York, and several other places, 
as instances exactly in point. Through the kindness of the sec- 
retary of the school committee, we are enabled to present our 
readers with the following ex‘racts from a Report of the sub-com- 
mittee of the High School for Girls. 

‘The experiment (speaking of the school) has now been carried 
so far as to leave no doubt in the mind of your committee, or, as 
we believe, in the mind of any one who has made the subject a 
matter of close personal observation. For, so general was the teel- 
ing of the community in its favor, that more than twice as many 
misses presented themselves for examination as could possibly be 
received. Of those who were admitted, the interest has been so 
much excited, and the attendance so constant, and the desire of con- 
tinuing in the school so strong, as to lead them often to great per- 
sonal sacrifices of ease or pleasure, rather than forego the benefits of 
the school: and, as to their progress in their studies, no one, who 
will spend a day in the school, and personally witness the order, 
the universal air of business, the general style of their reading, their 
nice discriminations in grammar, their accuracy in geography, and 
the rapidity and correctness of their mathematical operations,—can 
leave it with a doubt. 

So far, the experiment has succeeded. It has not only met, it 
has gone beyond the most sanguine expectations of those to whose 
particular care it has been entrusted. The school has not only es- 
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tablished itself in the confidence and affections of our fellow cit- 
izens: it has excited an interest abroad. It bas been visited by 
teachers of schools, either open or about to be opened, not only in 
various parts of our own Commonwealth, but in Maine, New-Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, and New-York; and scarcely a day 
passes that it is not visited by some one or more, desirous of carry- 
ing away something of its spirit and details, for the benefit of some 
other part of our country. 

A considerable number of the members of the school are desirous, 
and, when their course shall be finished, will be thoroughly qualified, 
to enter the service of the city as teachers of the Primary Schools, 

Your Committee would beg leave to present this subject in anoth- 
er point of view; viz. as it may be made to affect the expense and 
the character of our Primary schools. 

These schools notwithstanding the embarrassments, sometimes 
springing out of the difficulty of procuring competent teachers, and 
sufficiently spacious and pleasant rooms, are yet continually rising, 
and deserving to rise in the estimation of the community. They 
have now become an essential part of our school system. But, it 
cannot be disguised that, with teachers better qualified, and with a 
compensation that would command the services of women who are 
better qualified, —of those, especially, who are prepared to conduct 
their schools on the monitorial system, the same number of child- 
ren might be better taught, the teachers better paid, and no small 
expense saved to the city. This may be proved. The city pays, 
now, about 1300 dollars a year, for fifty two primary schools; 
allowing each teacher 250 dollars per year, she furnishing her own 
school room, and teaching on an average, 50 scholars:—which 
makes the expense of instructing children in the primary schools, 
5 dollars each a year. 

On the monitorial system of instruction, one hundred children, 
from four to seven years old, would be better taught, even by the 
same instructer, than fifty on the present system of the primary 
schools ; and the difference will be increased still more, when we 
consider that those who shall have been educated in the High School 
for Girls will be much more qualified for teaching, not only on the 
ground of higher attainments in learning, but eminently so on that 
of their practical acquaintance with the mode of conducting a school 
on the system of mutual instruction, Twenty six schools of one 
hundred scholars each would embrace all that are now taught in 
the fifty two schools of fifly each; and if we pay each teacher 
350 instead of 250 dollars a year, we save 3900 dollars a year of 
the present expense of those schools:—that is, we pay our teachers 
better, teach our children better, and save, out of the primary scbool 
appropriation, about 4000 dollars a year.’ 
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NOTICES, 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Easy Lessons in Reading ; for the use of the Younger Classes in 
Common Schools. By Joshua Leavitt. 12mo. pp. 156. 1825. 
John Prentis,* Keene, N. H. 


This book is extensively used in common schools in New-England ; and a 
critical notice in our pages can have perhaps but little influence, favorable or 
otherwise. In many particulars the work possesses much merit. It abounds, 
as its title indicates, in easy and intelligible pieces, which are, moreover, very 
interesting, from the natural simplicity of the thoughts and the animation of 
the style. The selection of matter seems to have been very carefully and ju- 
diciously made with regard to the moral tendency of the lessons. In all these 
respects, the work is entitled to much approbation. 

But a primary object in the Easy Lessons, was, to do away the unmeaning 
and disagreeable tones which are so prevalent in school reading. This was a 
very laudable aim; and, on the whole, the author has been pretty successful 
in it. Justice, however, compels us to say that, in a good many instances, 
the notation of the inflections and the emphasis is deficient in taste and accu- 
racy; and, if strictly followed, would necessarily produce, in some passages, 
that laborious emphasis and overstrained inflection, which are so characteristic 
of the colloquial tones of New-England. 


The Second Book, or Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 
18mo. pp. 142. 1826. Richardson & Lord, Boston. 


‘ The leading object in the selection of these lessons has been to choose those 
which are adapted, both in the language and the matter, to the capacity of 
children. An attempt has also been made to select such as are suited to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the young reader, to afford a harmless and rational enter- 
tainment, to impart some valuable information, or to impress on the mind some 
useful moral lesson.’ 

This little volume is on the whole a very successful compilation. It contains 
much intelligible and interesting matter; and its moral tendency is in general 
% pure. Here and there, however, there is room for improvement. 

e would mention, for instance, as defects, the injudicious preference to 
certain names, as occurring in the ‘cruel boy’ and the * angry girl ;’—-the mel- 
ancholy fate of the ‘ cruel boy,’ as tending to leave a gloomy feeling of distress, 
on the mind of a child, when the moral object might have been secured by a 
less dismal catastrophe ;—parents fastening a nickname on one of their own 
children as in the * angry girl.’ 

It is not, we trust, in the spirit of fastidiousness that we mention these minor 
blemishes in this excellent book, but from a deep impression of the serious in- 
juries often resulting from careless or unguarded expressions, when daily or 
frequently repeated to listeners so susceptible of impression as those for whose 
use this volume is designed. 


* Publishers’ names are inserted that we may henceforth avoid the trouble 
and expense of the inquiries of teachers and parents at a distance. 
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The United States Spelling Book ; or English Orthoepist ; being 
an easy introduction to the English Language, and exhibiting the 
Orthography and Pronunciation of Walker; upon a plan entirely 
new. By Noyes P. Hawes. 18mo. pp. 256. Portland: 1824. 


This book exhibits much attention to orthoepy, and much Jabor and assi- 
duity in compilation. It possesses many other features of merit, which cannot 
fail to render it comparatively useful. 

We are still far from thinking, however, that spelling books are a proper ve- 
hicle for early instruction. They cost the compiler and the learner and the 
teacher a vast deal of unnecessary labor. Easy reading books judiciously 
used immediately after the primer will give all the benefit of the spelling 
book, and if the common school dictionary is used in conjunction with them, 
much more. See Notices in No. 10, vol. Ist. 

That we do not overrate the excessive toil imposed on the young learner, 
in this spelling book, at least, will appear by the following quotation from the 

reface. 
et The work is divided into three distinct Parts. The first contains about 
twelve thousand of the most common and useful words in the English language, 
all arranged in a regularly progressive order, divided into syllables and accent- 
ed, with the pronunciation pointed out by figures and characters in the most 
precise and intelligible manner.’ 

A much sinaller stock of words will, we presume, suit all the purposes of the 
child who uses a spelling book ; and every moment that he is detained on the 
columns of such a book, when he can and ought to be employed in interesting, 
instructive, and easy reading, is but a systematic waste of time, and a hin- 
drance to real progress. 


The Explanatory and Pronouncing French Word Book ; or, First 
Step to the French Language. Being an easy Spelling-book and 
Vocabulary of three thousand words. To which is annexed, the 
French Phrase Book. By M.!’Abbe Bossut. 18mo. pp. 96. Bos- 
ton: Richardson & Lord. 1826. 


It would occupy too much space to present in detail the merits of this useful | 
little volume. e can only say in general terms that its ingenious and mioute- 
ly accurate arrangement and execution surpass any thing of the kind which 
has fallen under our notice. 

It may be used to very great advantage, as intended by its author ; that is, 
as an exercise of memory. At the same time, it may be employed to equal 
advantage, and perhaps with more interest and pleasure, as a miniature dic- 
tionary to aid the young pupil in reading and translating easy introductory 
authors. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Rosamond. By Maria Edgworth, parts |. Il. III. and IV. And 
the Sequel. Complete in two volumes, 18mo. Boston. Munroe & 
Francis. 


On any work of Miss Edgeworth’s it would be presumption in us to expatiate, 
and especially when the book has been for some time before the public. The 
publishers of this edition have given the work a juvenile form, and have added 
a series of neat cuts. 

These volumes are of a class to whose usefulness we should be happy to 
contribute, by recommending them to parents. Such works might be made to 
alleviate maternal cares, and do much towards forming habits of attention 
and reflection in children, if the juvenile circle were employed in reading them 
aloud under the superintendence, and with the aid of mothers, 
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Lights of Education, or Mr. Hope and his Family, a narrative for 
oung persons. By a lady. Part Il. 18mo. pp. 208. Baltimore, 
E. J. Coale. 1826. 


The first part of this work was noticed with commendation in the first num- 
ber of the Journal. The part now published bears much the same character 
as the other. 

In a third part there are improvements needed which we hope to see. The 
sermon like most addressed to juvenile readers contains a good deal which 
they cannot understand, and which therefore cannot benefit them. The ver- 
sification of passages of scripture is of too ordinary and prosaic a character. 

With these exceptions the volume possesses many attractions for the young 
and affords much valuable instruction in history and geography, with moral 
lessons of the best tendency finely interwoven. 


Simple Stories in words of one syllable for little Boys and Girls. 
By the author of Stories of Old Daniel. New York. Samuel Wood 
& Sons. 

It is a very pleasing thing to fall in with a book exactly adapted to the ca- 
pacity of very young children. This excellent little volume might be used in 
the nursery, long before any thought was entertained of a child being employ- 
ed in learning to read. Mothers and nurses should have their memories stored 
with such simple and interesting little stories. The recital of one of them will 
do more to sweeten the habitual temper of a child, or even to calm the pas- 
sions when excited, than any course of indulgence or punishment which a 
misguided ingenuity could devise. Along with these good moral results, there 
would be the direct cultivation of the habit of attention, that invaluable pre- 
requisite to all improvement. 


Winter Evenings’ Conversations between a Father and his Child- 
ren, on the works of God. 18mo. pp. 200. Philadelphia: Amer- 


ican Sunday Schoo] Union. 1826. 

This valuable little book may be very useful in families. It will produce 
early impressions on the minds of children of the greatness and bemgnity of the 
Divine Being, at the same time that it inculcates a variety of useful knowl- 
edge. Used in Sunday schools, it will vary and enliven the exercises; while 
it contributes effectively to all the objects of instruction at such schools. It 
will put it into the power of the teacher to do more direct and immediate 
good, than can ever be attained by the mere recitation of any memory lesson 
—however faithfully committed or said,—which from its want of interest 
takes no hold on the mind of the scholar but that of a mere mechanical or 
temporary kind. 

The Sailor Boy’s First Voyage. A Ballad. 18mo. pp. 54. 
Wait, Greene, & Co. Boston: 1826, 


This interesting little ballad is after the manner of Wordsworth, and like 
every other imitation, contains its proportion of the objectionable peculiarities 
of the model. In other respects, this miniature poem indicates true percep- 
tion of the beautiful, and a facility in versification, which, along with the pleas- 
ing simplicity of the whole narrative, bespeak an author well qualified to in- 
terest and delight the young. 

A series of moral tales in verse, from such a writer, might do much for the 
improvement of juvenile minds, by an early and successful cultivation of imagi- 
nation and taste, departments which, in our sober and plodding style of educa- 
tion, are too much neglected ; but which, from their incalculable influence on 
disposition and cbaracter, can hardly receive too much attention from those 
who feel themselves accountable for the formation of habit in the minds of the 
young. 





